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A Historic Lime Industry. 


If you were to undertake to trace back the his- 
tory of the lime industry to the day when lime- 
stone was first calcined to produce the lime for 
the use of masons, etc., you would find that not 
only was the lime kiln well known in Shakes- 
peare’s time, but on back into the mystic ages 
where history is obscured for lack of detailed 
records—just when, where and by whom it orig- 
inated seems to be buried among the ruins of the 
ancients. It is not a lost art, but we have lost 
sight of its originator. In fact, very little scems 
to have been written about the history of the lime 
industry, which is somewhat strange in the light 
of its present magnitude. In the pioneer days of 
most American settle- 


The limestone in that section seems to have 
been of a peculiarly desirable quality, and people 
from the surrounding country came there to buy 
lime and erect kilns until the location became 
famous even in those early days of poor transpor- 
tation facilities. The only way to transport lime 
was the cart, and even then, notwithstanding the 
perishable qualities of the material, it was hauled 
to every section of Eastern Pennsylvania and 
near-by States of Maryland, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware. 

There is some little obscurity surrounding the 
details of the early operations, but in 1856 several 
capitalists in Philadelphia awoke to the advan- 
tages presented by future business in the industry, 


reason of the death of the owner of more than 
half of the ‘stock and the advanced age of the 
deceased stockholder’s associates, the business was 
sold, and was bought by the present management, 
who continued it under the old name. The new 
management brought new energy and a new idea 
of enlargement into the business, and bought ad- 
joining property, comprising one hundred and 
twenty acres, so that at the present time the Cedar 
Hollow Lime Co. own two hundred and eightecn 
acres of this excellent limestone deposit. 

The first round of improvements and addition 
to the kilns gave them a capacity of 3,000 bushels 
of lime a day, but they were not satisfied with 
this, and later added more kilns of an even later 

pattern, and these, to- 





ments small kilns of lime 
were burnt by farmers to 
supply the modest needs 
of the neighborhood, and 
no thought seems to have 
been given to expanding 
the industry beyond the 
local requirements. This 
is but natural, consider- 
ing the poor facilities 
for transportation of the 
pioneer days, together 
with the perishable quali- 
ties of lime. 

Some of those early 
American lime industries, 
however, have been con- 
tinued and developed by 
time and progress into the 
modern lime industries of 
to-day, and thus form a 
link connecting the _ in- 
dustry with the early his- 
tory of this country. 

We have before us a 
little book called “The 
Story of Cedar Hollow,” 
printed by the Chas. 











Warner Co., Wilmington, 
Del., which brings us in 
particularly close associa- 
tion with the early history of America. Cedar 
Hollow, the location from which the lime derives 
its name, is located in the Eastern section of 
Chester County, Pa., about three miles from Valley 
Forge, and this locality is not only an old and 
famous lime section, but seems to be the cradle 
of the lime industry of the United States. It was 
here that the lime was made that formed the 
mortar for many of the early historical buildings 
including Washington’s headquarters at Valley 
Forge during the memorable winter of 1777-1778, 
and of the oldest buildings in Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 





STONE CRUSHING PLANT AND EAST KILNS OF THE CEDAR HOLLOW LIME WORKS. 


and purchased ninety acres of land, on which the 
kiins and quarries of the several owners and 
lessees at Cedar Hollow were located, and in order 
to facilitate a wider development of the industry 
immediately began the erection of a railroad from 
the kilns to the Chester Valley R. R., two miles 
away. They organized themselves into a corpora- 
tion, under the name of the Cedar Hollow Lime 
Co., and for forty-two years this company has suc- 
cessfully manufactured lime, continually imprcv- 
ing and enlarging the selling territory. 

The present management of the company came 
into possession of the property in 1898, when, by 


gether with their old 
kilns, gave them a daily 
eapacity of 3,500 bushels 
of lime. In the process of 
improving their plant, 
they have equipped it with 
everything modern in the 
way of machinery for 
handling and conveying 
the material. The power 
is transmitted by electric- 
ity, everything, including 
grinding, conveying, sort- 
ing and blasting, being 
performed ky this modern 
power agent. 

They have also equipped 
a plant for the manufac- 
ture of limoid and ground 
lime, with a capacity of 
120 tons a day, which 
marks a great step in the 
lime industry. Those who 
are on the mailing list 
of the Chas. Warner Co. 
are now familiar with this 
limoid product of theirs, 
which was recently quaint- 
ly advertised on a series of 
mailing cards, which were 
illustrated with a peculiar 
people suggestive of Brownies, but were an original 
creation, called “Limies,” and were to be seen at 
work handling the limoid at the various stages 
from its manufacture to the laying of the mortar. 
In the manufacture of this limoid they use what 
is called the Dodge process. 

The great step in the lime industry marked by 
the introduction of this product is in the elimina- 
tion of the handicap incident to the perishable 
quality of lime. However, the purpose and ulti- 
mate aim of the story; or rather sketch, is to pre 


Lsent to-thé public views and a brief description of 


the higtori¢ limptindustry. 
ct 4 (Covehieed on page 9.) 
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CHAS. ALLIS, President. E, H. BALL, Secretary. B. F, HORSTING, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO BELTING CO.|, . 


Leather Belting Specialists. 
‘““RELIANCE”’ 


THE PEER. 


Belts for BALL MILLS. Belts for TUBE MILLS. 
Belts for GRIFFIN MILLS. 
FOOD DA 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 


| 67-69 S. Canal Street, CHICAGO. 
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Main Offices and Warehouse, 19 and 21 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. | Factories: COAL CITY, ILLINOIS. 0) 
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ME GORDON FOUNDRY & MACHINE GO. The j B. rsam & Sons Mg Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., U. 
RS OF 


ee a Stones Marble » ie 


Builders of Complete Gypsum and Cement 
Saw Mill Plaster Mills, Rock Crushers, Calcining 
Machinery, : Kettles, Plaster Mixers, Hair Pickers, 


’ Elevating and Conveying Machinery, Power 





“eg Transmitting Machinery of all kinds. :: :: 
an 
© bal fuarry 
et Hoists, ENTERPRISE, KANSAS. 
Etc. 


Tell *em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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CRUSHING and GRINDING 
MACHINERY 























36 inch Vertical Emery Mill. 


THE FASTEST FINE GRINDER. 


CAPACITY TONS PER HOUR. 





Will reduce nearly any material to a powder, without screens. 


Our Machinery is unequaled for crushing or grinding Limestone, Lime, Phosphate, Gypsum, Talc, Shale, Clay, Cement, 
Coal, Slurry, Brick, Ore, Barytes, Chalk, Chrome, Lron Ure, Chemicals, Colors, Foundry Facings, Graphite, Lead, Litharge, 
Manganese, Marble, Ochres, Paints, Sand, Salt, Slate, Soda, Soapstone, Whiting, Sawdust, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF 


Ture Most CompLete LINE oF Rock REepucING MACHINERY MANUFACTURED. 


STURTEVANT MILL CO,, 


119 CLAYTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tell *em you saw it in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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HARRISON SUPPLY COMPANY, 


Chilled Steel Shot 


Sawing and Rubbing Granite, Freestone and Marble. 


Warranted Superior to all Other Brands. 
A Large Stock Constantly on Hand < 


ALSO 
Carborundum, Emery, Puttypowder, Etc. 
SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS FOR 


GRANITE POLISHERS. 


Every hand polisher of Granite and Marble should write for in- 
formation regarding our “Combination Box.” 


UPON APPLICATION, se NATHAN C. HARRISON, General Agent. 
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BANNER CEMENT CO., 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS BANNER BRAND OF 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT. 


Guaranteed that 90 per cent. will pass a 
ten thousand Mesh Sieve. ————. 


WE SELL TO DEALERS ONLY. 


GENERAL OFFICE: LIASONIS TEMPLE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















ASH GROVE 


WHITE LIME ASSOCIATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade 
White Lime. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 








We can supply both 
LIME AND CEMENT TRADES 
WITH 
Staves, Hoops and Heading 


and will be glad to have you ask us 
for prices delivered on car at your station. 


dhe Bibb Broom Corn Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























Lunkenheimer Valves are made in endless variety for every re- 
quirement, in standard sizes, in bronze and iron, for medium 
and extra heavy pressures. None but high grade materials and 
skilled workmanship enter into their makeup. Subjected to 
rigid test and inspection before shipment. Specify Lunken- 
heimer make and order from your dealer. Write for Catalog. 
THE LUNKENHEIMER CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 
Branches: New York, 26 Cortlandt St.; London, 35 Great Dover St., S. E. 

















STUCCO RETARDER. 











market. We pay freight on all 


goods to be equal, if notsuperior, 
to any on the market .. .. .. .. 
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COMPLETE TESTING LABORATORIES 





P. O. BOX 2048 





BOSTON, MASS. 


The ELDRED PROCESS for LIME BURNING displaces 
wood with bituminous slack coal, with a large SAVING in 
FUEL COST. 


Foll information will 





CEMENT MACHINERY, 


WE ARE... of a Complete Line of Ce, 





workmanship faultless. We build Rotary Kilns, Agi- 


t %, ? eng $ FOR ANALYSES OF ROCK AND LIME, SPECIALTY. 





THE AMERICAN 
CLAY-WORKING 

















oll; «=©6h BYRON ELDRED, 
+ Mechanical Engineer, 


MACHINERY CO. pecyres, % Offices and Laboratories: = = 


THE SOLUTION OF MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL 
PROBLEMS CONFRONTING MANUFACTURERS A 
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DEVOTED TO THE PRODUCTION 
AND SALE OF ROCK AND CLAY PRODUCTS. 
THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING CO., 
Publishers, 
E. H. DEFEBAUGH,.............-. President and Manager. 
Jd, GROW TAVEGOR,,... 2. cc cccccccccc cece cece Vice President. 
I Wi 5 Ws nsw cncisisei ve. cecevcanesectesessoes Secretary. 





A monthly trade journal devoted to the interests of the 
manufacturers and dealers in rock products and kindred 
lines, including Lime, Cement, Salt, Sand, Slate, Granite, 
Marble, Sandstone, Grindstones, Artificial Stone, Emery 
Stone, Quarries, Monuments, Manganese, Asphalt, Phos- 
phates, Plaster, Terra Cotta, Roofing and Roofing Tile, 
Coal, Oil, Mineral Wool, Brick, etc. 


The mission of ROCK PRODUCTS is to serve the trade 
in any and every honorable way possible, to promote better 
profits and make life more pleasant for those engaged in 
the business to which it caters. With this end in view, 
criticism is courted, and all are invited to use its columns 
to further ideas and suggestions for the good of the trade. 
The office, too, is at the service of the constituents of this 
paper; so when you want to buy or sell, or merely ask 2 
question, write, and when you are in town, call and make 
it your headquarters. 


“~BLL ’EM YOU SAW 1T IN RocK PRODUCTS.” 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES, $1.00 per annum, postpaid anywhere 
in the United States, Canada or Mexico; $1.50 else- 
where in the Postal Union. Single copies, 10 cents. 


ADVERTISING RATES will be furnished on application. 








ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


THE FRANCIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
411 Columbia Building, Louisville, Kentucky 
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An item in a current issue of one of our English 
exchanges states that a town councilman of Eng- 
land attempted some bricklaying himself, laying 
1,000 bricks in some houses he was building, and 
that he finished the work in seven hours. This, 
our English contemporary says, is no criterion for 
the general bricklayer, who lays 400 bricks a day, 
but it is decidedly instructive. We would say, 
“Yes,” but if they want to get real instruction they 
should come over here and watch some American 
experts laying bricks. 


Reports from Minneapolis state that paving 
brick is very scarce up there. 
————En _ 
THERE is no denying that asphalt and crushed 
stone are forging ahead rapidly as street surfacing 


material. 
Sr ie 


THE use of clay products is growing in all lines, 
and terra cotta is climbing rapidly in the ranks of 
building materials in the large cities. 

Se ee 

WE would like to see the stone industry have an 
exhibit at St. Louis in 1904 that we may all feel 
proud of, and to that end we invite correspondence 
and suggestions from the trade. 


——<— 


THE slate people are pushing slate to the front 
as a structural material to such an extent that 
you need not be surprised if you soon see it used 
for purposes you never dreamed of. 

St a 

WE have a corner in Rock Propucrs set apart for 
the special use of retail dealers in building ma- 
terial, and any and every man in this line is in- 
vited to use it for the exchange of ideas. 

or OC 

WITH an increased use of crushed stone on 
country roads and for street making, together with 
the increased call for concrete and artificial stone, 
it looks like the waste problem at the quarry will 
solve itself. 

a 

Ir a threat to use concrete instead of brick in a 
case of bricklayers striking has the effect of caus- 
ing an early settlement of the strike, there is 
a chance for concrete to be used to advantage 
whether it is used or not. 

So 

A RECENT mention on this page of rock wool 
manufacturing brought several inquiries for in- 
formation on this subject, in response to which we 
print this month a description of the process. It 
is rather simple, but none the less interesting— 
read it. 





ee 

WE want to say this to the cement trade: Don’t, 
whatever you do, don’t adulterate your product. 
We do not believe that it is often done, nor do we 
believe there is any but the exceptional man in the 
industry who will do so under the pressure of the 
present state of affairs, but we want to emphasize 
the importance of keeping up the quality of 
American cement. 

ee 

WE all understand that it requires a proper raw 
material to make Portland cement, but judging 
from the correspondence coming to this office, the 
world at large is still under the impression that 
the raw material is the main problem of starting 
a cement industry, and this is a wrong idea. A 
more important question just now is that of supply 
and demand—and the cost of equipping and operat- 
ing a plant. 

nh 

It is officially announced by the Western Traffic 
Association that granite is to have a little better 
rating. The granite mostly affected in this matter 
seems to be that from St. Cloud, Minn., especially 
where it has hitherto been classed as third class. 
Under the new ruling, the classification to all 
points west of Chicago will be in the fourth class, 
with a consequent reduction per 100 pounds in car- 
load shipments. This, it is said, will put the 
Minnesota quarries on an equal basis with Eastern 
quarries to all points west of Chicago. Hitherto 
it has been possible to ship granite from Vermont 
to Chicago and other points in that section at a 
lower rate than from Minnesota granite quarrying 
points, less than half the distance. The Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific companies made a 
similar change in classification on shipments from 
St. Cloud to the Twin Cities several months ago. 


THE phosphate market is quiet, but prices are 
very fair it seems, because the producers realize 
that it is essential to get a little better price to 
make a profit in the business. Reports from abroad 
state that there is beginning to be new life over 
there, and that several more or less important pur- 
chases have been made for 1902-1903 at somewhat 
higher prices. Buyers, however, are still con- 
tending for lower prices, while sellers decline to 
longer sell at losing figures, so that trade is really 
rather slow. There seems to be an active desire 
from abroad to place orders for 1904, but, of course, 
they want the very lowest prices. Foreign papers, 
however, are pointing out that a good, harvest 
year in the United States can not fail to exercise 
an influence on the phosphate trade in several 
ways. It is pointed out in the first place that 
freights will naturally advance in consequence of 
crop movements, and also there will be a larger 
demand in the United States for super-phosphates. 
The consumption of phosphoric acid has increased 
quite extensively in the United States, and as the 
use of this material grows here, the consequence 
will be that there will be less phosphates to go to 


Europe. f 
ee 
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Ir SEEMS from the report of our Chicago corre 
spondent that the problem of discoloration of brick 
walls is troubling the brick men at that point 
right now. According to the best authorities on 
the subject of the white coating that forms on 
brick, it may be due to a number of clay impuri- 
ties. Magnesium sulphate or epsom salts when 
present in the clay will form a coating on walls 
where exposed to the weather, as will also alum. 
Soluble alkaline salts are frequently present in 
clays, and this may give considerable trouble, be- 
cause unless decomposed in burning, or rendered 
insoluble in some other way, they form an un- 
sightly white coating on the surface after burning. 
The crust may also interfere with the salt glazing 
by preventing the union of the sodium vapors and 
the silica of the clay, or preventing the sodium 
from adhering to pottery that is glazed before 
burning. Also pyrite and sulphate of iron is 
present in a great many clays, especially stone- 
ware and fire clays and this alters under the in- 
fluence of water or fire to sulphide of iron which 
is soluble in water and may directly or indirectly 
act as a discoloration provided the ware is not 
burned to vitrification. 


WE would like to impress on the trade the im- 
portance of knowing the cost of production in all 
details, It doesn’t matter whether it is producing 
lime or cement, digging clay or carving stone, one 
of the first essentials to intelligent business is 
positive knowledge in detail of the cost of pro- 
duction. This making a guess or a rough esti- 
mate, and then running along at that till the end- 
of-the-year balance shows whether you guessed 
right or not, would do very well in old 
days, but it is out of date now. You 
want positive knowledge as you go along, 
so that you know when you are selling at 
a loss. Have you a system for doing this? If 
so, we would be glad to have you tell us about it, 
and then maybe some other man, who has a 
different way, will tell us how he does it—and then 
somebody will certainly get some pointers about 
costs. The point to it all, where it benefits all the 
trade, is in the fact that some men seem to sell 
below cost in some instances, not knowing what 
the actual costs are and when such are properly 
educated in figuring costs they are not likely to 
again make such low prices. Educate a man on 
the cost of production, the profit he ought to have, 
and other business methods, and he is a much 
better competitor than when he is going along 
blindly quoting a little below you on the ground 
that you are quoting for a profit and he can afford 
to get along with a little less profit. 
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Some Seasonable Advice. 


As I grow older, and, let us hope, wiser, I be- 
come more and more impressed with the value of 
promptness as a business asset, and I have felt 
several times of late as if I would like to preach a 
short sermon on the subject of promptness. I sat 
in a retailer’s office the other day talking with the 
proprietor, and several times during our little 
confab he was called to the telephone. As I could 
hear his part of the conversation I soon became 
aware that he was explaining to some customer 
why certain material had not been delivered—and 
he promised to hurry the matter up as much as 
possible. 


Promptness as a Business Asset. 


Now this man may simply have had more calls 
for material than he could meet promptly, fer 
such things do happen, but the conversation re- 
called to my mind the reputation of a certain other 
dealer I knew. This dealer had established a 
reputation of always delivering the goods sold 
promptly at the time specified, and he seemed to 
be always prepared in addition to take care of 
rush orders with promptness that left a pleasing 
effect on the customer that was in a great hurry. 
And, do you know I think that reputation for 
promptness made him more money than anything 
else—was, in fact, his most valuable business 
asset? I have heard his customers talk to each 
other, and the tone of their comments always were, 
that he was a little bit higher in his prices than 
others, but you could always depend on him, and 
could always get what you wanted. Do you see 
how he gained? He not only got more trade than 
any other dealer in those parts, and got it easier, 
but was able to command a better price for his 
goods. Just take that idea and digest it, and then 
see if you don’t think it will pay you to put it into 
practice. 


Establish a Reputation for Three Things. 


Establish a reputation for three things and you 
are in good shape to make money out of your busi- 
ness. These three things are, promptness, quality 
of goods and having a variety of goods on hand. 
Some dealers, from having continual wrangles 
with their customers about prices finally drift into 
the habit of thinking that price is about the only 
consideration in the minds of their customers, but 
tnis is a mistake, and you are likely to find it out 
if you give in to such an impression and take to 
making a specialty of keeping only low-price 
goods. It seems to be a sort of second nature for 
buyers to seek bargains—we all do it when we go 
out to buy something—but this does not imply 
that he wants an inferior article. There are some 
who will take an inferior article to save a little 
in cost, but such are in the minority, and the 
wrangle about prices generally arises from nothing 
but an inherent desire to get things a little cheaper 
than the other fellow. With the majority of 
customers, all you have to do is to establish a 


reputation for quality of goods, when though they 
may grumble at you, they will buy your goods 
right along. There may be some few that won't, 
but the most desirable customers will, and when 
you get the bulk of that class of customers you 
have the cream of the business. 


Do Not Sacrifice Quality for Price. 


There are some men, men that are classed as 
good customers, too, wno seem to have a set rme 
of not buying without a concession in some shape, 
and such men call for individual study, for no 
rule can be laid down that will fit two of them, and 
the only thing you cau do is to study them in- 
dGividuaily and treat them accordingly. Then there 
are times when some man will want a cheap 
article, though it may be inferior, for some pur- 
pose in which it will answer just as well as first- 
class material. It is a part of your duty to keep 
in touch with requirements of this kind, and carry 
the stock to fill the bill, but you should never get 
the cheap idea in your mind to such an extent that 
it will induce you to carry a general line of cheap 
and inferior goods. This point is especially worthy 
of note right now in connection with cement. Ce- 
ment prices have been soaring a little the past 
summer. The manufacturers have not gained so 
much by it, for the bulk of their output was con- 
tracted before the rise. Now, however, when con- 
tracting time comes around again, the manufac- 
turers will naturally want higher prices—and 
what are you going to do about it? Whatever you 
do, I want to say this, don’t take an inferior or 
adulterated article for the sake of saving a little 
in the price. If you have a reputation of handling 
good stock you can not afford to ruin it by sub- 
stituting an inferior article even though the in- 
ferior goods were to be had without price, and if 
you have not such a reputation, you certainly need 
it, and the only way to get it is by handling the 
best goods to be had. 


How to Create Demand. 


The next thing to quality is variety, and to be 
known as keeping in stock a great variety of goods, 
is worth more to you than you imagine. What I 
mean by this is that you should not only keep all 
lines of goods that are regularly called for, but 
should bring out new things from time to time— 
get the people to looking to you for the latest ideas, 
and all that. This is a subject that has been 
threshed over before, but it is good yet. I see it 
up again among the lumber people, and I want tg 
quote the following from the St. Louis Lumberman 
because it fits right in here: 

“The way to have a call for a thing is to supply 
the thing. There is no call among fishes for a hook 
with a worm on it, but they will take it when it is 
offered. 

“The supply creates the demand. 

“Every dealer ought to paste that in his hat. 
Some know it and profit thereby, but on the other 
hend is the fellow who never starts anything. He 
keeps only such things as have been called for and 
used for years and shuns everything new. After a 
while he wakes up to find that his compctitor is 
having a run on a new thing, and then he drops 
into the rear of the procession, where he stays, for 
the competitor has the trade started, he keeps it. 
The man who lives in a small town, when he wants 
to buy a suit of clothes, usually will go to the 
nearest city. The same with the woman who 
wants a new dress or hat. Not because they can 
buy so much cheaper than at home, but because 
they find beiter stock to select from. The day of 
the little general store is about gone, except in 
places quite a distance from larger towns and 
cities.” 

Get a Full Line of Catalogues. 

What I want to suggest along this line is that 
retailers write to the manufacturers in the differ- 
ent lines of building material for catalogues and 
circulars, and with these before him figure out 
what he thinks will “take” in his territory, and 
then test his judgment by laying in a stock—and 
making the fact known to his customers. Take 
slate, plaster, roofing and various other lines, and 
there may be things made to-day that even the 
average dealers does not know of, and it won’t hurt 
to get posted, whether you buy or not. Find cut 
what is new and valuable, and establish a reputa- 
tion for keeping these things, and the trade will 
not only look to you for ideas, but will buy your 
goods. Cc. R. 0. 

Note.—Dealers who desire catalogues and cir- 
culars from manufacturers of building material. 
and are without names and addresses covering all 
the lines desired, may address such inquiries to 
Rock Propucts and we will take pleasure in 
putting them in communication with the proper 
parties.—[Eb. 





























Letters gore 
SYRACUSE. 





Syracuse, N. Y., September, 19.—The Central 
New York Pottery Co. has been formed with a 
capital stock of $60,000.00 by Herman Bartels, Jr., 


Alfred A. Howlett, of this city, and Francis H. 
Gates, of Chittenango, to take the pottery plant in 
Chittenango, formerly owned by Frank A. Peck and 
others. The plant was sold at foreclosure sale to 
Frank H. Gates, of Chittenango, who held the first 
mortgage on the property. The plant will be im- 
proved and enlarged by the new company. To build 
and equip it costs in the neighborhood of $70.- 
000.00, and it is comparatively new and in good 
running order. It is expected that the new com- 
pany will have it running within two months. 

Henry L. Bassett, deputy superintendent of the 
Onondaga County Salt Springs, said to-day that 
this far this season the production of salt is only 
about one quarter of the usual crop, the reduced 
production being due to unfavorable weather con- 
ditions. All of the coarse salt made here is pro- 
duced by solar evaporation and it requires a large 
amount of sun, while this season there has been 
too much rain. The duty which the State receives 
from the salt manufacturers for the privelege of 
using the brine will this season amount to only 
$7,000.00, while last year it was $26,100.93. The de- 
mand for salt is good and the prices have been fair. 

Edward I. Rice is having surveys made on the 
marsh land west of the city for a coal trestle and 
yard to cost $50,000.00. It will be the most com- 
plete coal yard in the city. The site contains four 
and one-half acres. Mr. Rice has recently bought 
the Dorwin sand beds and quarries and will carry 
in his coal yard a large amount of sand for the 
immediate supply of the city demand. Mr. Rice’s 
investment has proven a profitable one, as he is 
selling large quantities of Dorwin Spring sand. 
He has by judicious advertising worked up a large 
trade in sand among people who want a pile of it 
in their back yards for the children to play in 

The Union Tale Co. of Gouveneur, is making ar- 
rangements to open a large tale mill in Gouveneur. 
The company hopes to have a portion of its ma- 
ckinery in operation by January 1. The capacity 
of the mill will be 100 tons a day. The plant will 
be run by 600 h. p. motors. The Union company 
is one of the largest in the country and already 
owns the American, Columbia and Wight talc 
mines, as well as the American, Columbia and 
Kellar tale mills. The company intends to de- 
velop its interests that it ca: take care of the 
erormous demand for its product. The company 
‘ntends to build a trolley road between Fullerville 
and the St. Lawrence River to get its material 
away from the mills. 

George H. Matteson, of this city, has been ap- 
peinted temporary receiver of the Independ nt 
Paint and Roofing Co., of this city. The company 
was capitalized at $25,000.00, of which $8,000.00 has 
been issued. It has not paid from its incepticn. 
It has bills outstanding amounting to $1,245.18. 
Its assets are $895.00. 

Plans are being prepared by an architect for im- 
portant additions to the plant of the Onondaga 
Pottery Co., in the West End, and several thousand 
dollars will be spent. The part of the plant built 
lest will be extended to the street. This will be 
125 ft. long and 30 ft. deep of brick and stone. The 
decorative department will be enlarged by the ad- 
dition of two stories. The original plant was 
duplicated three years ago. These improvements 
testify to the immense business the company is 
doing. It is recognized as one of the leading con- 
cerns in the city. 

The New York State Fair, which is held in this 
city every year, was a great success this year. Dur- 
ing the exposition, which lasted one week. the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Association ran a trade excursion, 
which brought hundreds of buyers to the city. One 
of the firms which reaped profit from the scheme 
is the Syracuse Stoneware Co. The plan was to pay 
the fare one way of every buyer who purchased 
$100.00 worth of goods, and to pay the fare both 
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ways if the customer bought $200.00 worth. Every 
firm which went into the agreement was well re- 
warded. The Syracuse Stoneware Co. sent out to 
all of its customers a special invitation to come 
and make their place headquarters during the fair. 
This is the third trade excursion and each has 
proved more profitable than the one preceding. 

C. & L. Merrick have an order for 600,000 bricks 
to be used in the construction of new railroad 
buildings in Oswego and Watertown. These and 
other orders will make business at their brick 
plant unusually active. 

Duane Millen, of this city, and his father, 
Thomas Millen, who own and operate a Portland 
cement plant at Wayland, N. Y., and Charles 
Lockard, manager of the Portland cement works 
at Warners, attended the meeting of the cement 
manufacturers of New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, which was held in New York a short time 
ago. Mr. Millen said upon his return that the 
object of the meeting was to form a permanent 
organization to protect the general interests of the 
business. He declared that it did not take the form 
of a trust and will be known merely as an associa- 
tion of cement manufacturers doing business in 
the States represented. He said that the manu- 
facturers reported a satisfactory condition of trade. 

Stearns & Sons report that the stone, slate and 
iron men are very slow in making shipments. Busi- 
ness is good in tiles and mantels. Mr. Stearns has 
been asked to go into a mantel combine, but pre- 
fers to be independent. 

George W. Pack & Son are making a large num- 
ber of common brick at the plant just outside of 
the city limits. They report that the sale of ce- 
ment and lime are very large. 


CHICAGO. 





CuicaGco, ILt., September 23.—Building opera- 
tions in Chicago continue on a large scale, in keep- 
ing with what other leading cities in the country 
are doing in the same line, but the total for Chi- 
cago for the month of August shows a decrease of 
12 per cent. Some other cities show tremendous 
gains—for instance, San Francisco shows a gain 
of 163 per cent.; St. Louis, 54 per cent., and New 
Orleans 30 per cent. Notwithstanding the de- 
crease in Chicago for August the prospects for an 
increase during the fall months was never better 
for the brickmakers and the owners of the great 
stone quarries. This, too, adds a prosperous sea- 
son for the limemakers, and while prices for the 
latter material are somewhat disturbed by the 
labor unions it is thought all present troubles 
over the labor question, which has proved a dis- 
turbing element among the trade, will reach a 
satisfactory solution within a few days. 

The market for stone in Chicago is generally a 
good one, and its employment in the construction 
of buildings is steadily on the increase in this city 
where buildings of large pretensions are required, 
as also in the construction of many private resi- 
dences. There is a continued large demand for 
crushed stone, which enters so largely in founda- 
tion construction, sidewalks and roadways. One 
large firm here seems to have almost a monopoly 
in this particular line of business, and its business 
in this single line is very large. The great de- 
mand for stone crushers during the past year has 
been largely in excess of that of any previous 
year, taxing the manufacturers to the utmost to 
fill orders for these ponderous machines from all 
parts of the country. The advent of the automobile 
is likely to become a powerful factor in the re- 
building of many of our leading highways, and it 
is proving a faithful coadjutator to the makers of 
crushed stone, as well as to those who handle 
asphalt. 

The R. F. Conway Co., of this city, has just 
been awarded the contract for paving West Lake 
Street with granite—a large job. 

The cement industry in this country has made 
wonderful strides within the past few years, and 
new cement manufacturing plants have started up 
in many sections. The Allis-Chalmers Co. have 
recently received large orders for cement ma- 
chinery, and are rushed to fill orders for this 
class of work. Louisville cement has always been 
received with favor in the Chicago market, and 
was largely called for and used here at a time 
when many of our great public works were 
scarcely thought of. It has always held a high 
place in the estimation of builders whose cx- 
perience has led them to know what a good ce- 
ment really is. and its true value in the construc- 
tion of important public improvements. Cement 
dealers say that we are making cement in this 
country equal to that made in England, and of a 


better quality than that imported from Germany. 
Complaints are made that a good deal of this 
foreign stuff is adulterated, and is of a really in- 
ferior quality. The charge of adultered cement, 
however, some dealers are frank enough to admit, 
does not rest solely with the imported varieties, 
but certain makers of home cement have im- 
paired the value of their own goods, by resort- 
ing to similar methods. Not many years 
ago British cement enjoyed almost a complete 
monopoly of the importations into this country, 
now it is only nominal, due to the fact that the 
manufacturers failed to produce a finer article 
until the trade had passed out of their hands. In 
cement it will pay any manufacturers to make 
a good article and keep it up to the highest 
standard possible. Up to May, of the present 
year, we imported into this country 2,108,388 bar- 
rels of cement, only 199,633 barrels of which were 
from the United Kingdom, while Germany alone 
sent up 1,198,822 barrels. At the present rate of 
enlargement in our cement industries it will not 
be long before we shall be independent of any 
foreign cement. 

The bricklayers of Chicago being on a strike, 
and the danger of further delay in the construc- 
tion of the great intercepting sewer being pre- 
sented it is said that our Commissioner of Public 
Works, Blocki, has in view the use of cement in- 
stead of brick, to hasten their completion. Cement 
is now being used entirely in the construction 
of sewers through the freight yards at Clearing, 
generally known as the Stickney Live Stock 
Yards, and it is said with excellent results. The 
great tunnels, forty feet below the surface of the 
city, of the Illinois Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
use cement, it giving the best possible satisfaction. 
The threat of the commissioner to discard the use 
of brick and resort to cement in completing the 
intercepting sewers stirred up the brick men, and 
should this decision of the commissioner be carried 
out, there will be a largely. increased demand for 
cement. However, most, if not all, the brick that 
will be required has already been contracted for. 


QUINCY. 





Quincy, Mass., September 24.—Trade continues 
good in the staple industry of the city, and an 
excellent winter business is anticipated. Every 
yard has its complement of men at work and the 
quarry owners are fast overcoming the stock 
shortage. Heretofore want of the essential in 
the manufacturing district has been a serious 
bane to the trade. Orders for rough stock accu- 
mulated, but by an extra effort the quarry owners 
are fast filling same, so that in a short time the 
order and delivery of the quarry output will at- 
tain its normal condition. This in itself is a boon 
to the trade, as finished work has been seriously 
retarded, chiefly for the delay in the delivery of 
rough granite. 

The Quincy Granite Quarries Co. is to be re- 
organized and it is proposed to form a new corpo- 
ration under the laws of the State of New York, 
to be called the Quincy Granite Co., to provide for 
extensive improvements to the properties, includ- 
ing a modern power plant, and to furnish working 
capital to finance large contracts for material. 
The new company will have a capital of $1,000, 
000.00 common stock, $1,000,000.00 7 per cent. 
preferred stock, and $1,000,000.00 6 per cent. 20- 
year mortgage bonds. Present bondholders are 
entitled to receive for each $1,000.00 bond $500.00 
in new bonds, $250.00 in new preferred, and 
$250.00 in new common, and cash for the interest 
due September 1, 1902. Present stock is entitled 
to receive $100.00 in new preferred stock in ex- 
change for each four shares of present stock. The 
present company has $800,000.00 mortgage 5s, 
$1,750,000.00 stock and $200,000.00 floating debt. 

John Fallon & Sons have been awarded the con- 
tract for providing 18,000 tons of rough granite to 
be used in constructing the ripraps around Nut 
Island. The work will be done in connection with 
the completion of the Metropolitan Sewerage Sys- 
tem, whose outlet is at this point. The stock for 
the construction of this breakwater, which will 
skirt the entire island, must be delivered prior to 
December 1, 1902. 

George Prout & Son will move their entire 
manufacturing plant from its present location, 
Clark Avenue, to the sheds formerly occupied by 
the defunct firm of Craig & Richards, near the 
Quincy Adams depot. 

The Quincy Granite Quarries Co. is making a 
specialty of filling orders for medium stock, 
within two weeks from the date of receipt of 
order. The manufacturers have already shown 
their appreciation for such prompt delivery. The 


Same company is furnishing stock for the com- 
pletion of the following building enterprises: the 
abutments for the new Fore River bridge, the 
cut trimmings for the new mammoth round house 
to be erected in the Boston yards of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, the granite 
used for the construction of coal pockets for the 
Boston terminus of same company, and the under- 
pinning and trimmings for the new plant of the 
Sturtevant Blower Works, located at Readville, 
Massachusetts. 

Following is a partial list of out of town dealers 
to visit the trade during the month passed: W. 
Peverley, of Peverley Bros., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. Hagner, of Wolfe & Hagner, Appleton, Wis.; 
J. C. Blake, Athol, Mass.; Mr. Fox, of Fox & 
Becker, Middletown, Conn.; Mr. Mason. of the 
Mason Monumental Works, Columbus, Ohio; A. J. 
Poutas, Waltham, Mass., and Mr. Eisenbrown, of 
Eisenbrown & Co., Reading, Pa., and Mr. Nicker- 
son, Hyamis, Mass. 

_The amount of granite shipped by rail from this 
city during August was 10,959,636 pounds, dis- 
tributed from the several terminals as follows: 
Quincy Adams, 4,473,091 pounds; West Quincy, 
4,276,435 pounds; Quarry Railroad, 2,210,110 
pounds. 


Trade Is Good. 


Cooper Bros., Props. Raleigh Marble Works, 
Raleigh, N. C.—Trade is good; better than ever 
pest with good prospects for fall and winter 
rade. 


A Correction. 


Hughes Granite and Marble Co., Clyde, Ohio—In 
mentioning our contract for the Vicksburg monu- 
mental work, your informers or reporters were not 
very accurate in giving you the amount of the 
contract price, which was $49,000.00, instead of 
nearly $40,000.00, as you had it. 





We Are Very Sorry. 


Texas White Brick Co., Paris, Texas—You made 
quite a bull in your September issue in giving a 
notice of our organization. We are incorporated 
under the laws of the State of Texas, with a capital 
stock of $50,000.00.. The incorporators are: H. §. 
Bettes, J. J. Dickerson, G. F. Hicks, W. R. Eubank, 
D. H. Scott and J. J. Baldwin. 


Wants Discussion on ‘+ Costs.’’ 


American Slate Co., East Bangor, Pa—We note 
on the editorial slate of your paper for September, 
the query, “Cost—are you getting it all in in 
figuring the cost of production?” This is a vital 
question, to which we have given special attention, 
organizing a system, which, I think, will enable 
our company to tell the cost of the various grades 
of rock products from our mines. It would be in- 
teresting to have a discussion or expression from 
your readers on this subject. C. R. Lippman, 

Ass. to Pres, 


Are Getting in Shape for Work. 


The American Sandstone Brick Machinery Co., 
Saginaw, Mich—We have been bothered about 
getting our machinery and material which we re- 
quire to equip our factory. We have our building 
completed, and will commence installing carly 
next week, and will have our factory in operation 
and expect to make sandstone brick before October 
1. We are putting up building, power plant, etc., 
of a 40,000 capacity a day of ten hours, but will 
start up with one press and hardening kettles, 
with which to make from 10,000 to 12,000 bricks 
a day, and will put in additional machinery as the 
trade warrants. 


Fertilizer Outlook Good. 


Southern States Phosphate and Fertilizer Co., 
Augusta, Ga—The new fertilizer law, which goes 
into effect October 1, will have very little effect on 
business, as the principal change in it is the 
different manner of printing the bags. Instead of 
printing the percentage of ammonia on the bags, 
the new law requires the percentage of nitrogen 
to be printed. There are some minor changes as 
to what grade of goods can be sold in the State. 
In regard to the business outlook, it seems to us 
very bright, and we expect to see a heavy demand 
for fertilizers another season. The prevailing 
prices for cotton should enable the farmers to meet 
their obligations and be in fairly good condition 
for another year’s work. 
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AROUND JOLIET. 





Notes and Views of the Stone Industry in 
Cook County, Illinois, During a 
Summer Trip. 





The city of Chicago, with the constant struggle 
for improvement, and its ceaseless change in the 
building, repair and improvement of streets, con- 
struction of building foundations and heavy 
masonry in stone and concrete, elevation or rail- 
road tracks, ballasting of railroads and the erect- 
ing of large buildings, calls each year for an im- 
mense amount of stone of every sort. Those quar- 
ries with on account of their nearness to the city, 
and, consequently, cheapness with which the stone 
may be transported to the city, contributes largely 
to the work. 


AMONG THE LIMESTONE QUARRIES. 


Of the many quarries that have for a long time 
contributed are those at Joliet, Cook County, 
Illinois. These quarries also send stone to Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Indiana and Iowa and points in 
Illinois where the freight rates do not exceed the 
amount for which the stone can be sold. The 
quarries at Joliet are mostly about two miles from 
the village. The stone is fine-grained magnesian 
limestone, and when first quarried is soft and of a 
grayish white color, which, upon exposure to the 
weather, hardens and in the sunlight tans to a 
light yellow, which on continued exposure be- 
comes quite a dark buff. The color is due to a 
small quantity of iron contained in the stone, 
which by exposure to the air oxidizes. The entire 
deposit is in horizontal beds, and the quarries are 
worked to a depth of 20 to 25 ft. The stripping 
at this deposit is not very heavy, the top earth 
being full or granite pebbles and boulders, show- 
ing evidences of the glacial period. The top layers 
of the stone are much broken by seams of clay 
and sometimes so highly discolored by oxidation, 
occasioned by the trickling through the seams of 
the water containing carbonic acid gas which acts 
upon the small amount of iron in the stone, that 
they are unfit for use. In other cases, however, 











TAKING OFF THE FIRST LAYER OF STONE—WEST- 
ERN STONE CO. 


much of the top stone can be broken for rubble 
and riprap, or can be crushed. 

The quarrying is easily done by means of tripod 
steam drills and the plug and feather, the top 
pieces of stone splitting off from the under and 
leaving an almost smooth surface for the under 
floor. Most of the quarries in this section have an 
open face and but little use is made of channelers. 
The layers are from three to twelve and fourteen 
inches in thickness, and obtainable in almost any 
length and width. These latter dimensions are, 


however, somewhat limited by vertical seams of 
flint stone and clay, or the faulting of the rock 
which makes the different layers uneven on the 
floor of the quarry. 

Often between the layers of good stone or ‘“‘tame 
stone” is found a layer of stone that does not 
separate easily from the layer below, and is very 
flinty, hard to work and not the homogeneous stone 
of the other layers. This, when taken off, is put 
on the waste heaps or sent to the crusher. 


WHERE THEY USE FIFTY-POUND HAMMERS. 


There is also what is known as the five-foot 
layer of wild stone, or stone in which there is no 
decided grain and splits in no general direction. 
This is also full of flint, and also contains fossils 
shells, small pockets containing crystals of calcite 
and crystals of various iron in compounds. This 
wild stone, when the quarrymen come to it, is 
drilled, the drill holes charged with powder, con- 
nected and exploded by electricity. The large 
blocks that are gotten out in this way are broken 
by hand labor into pieces that may be used for 
rubble, riprap or break-water, or if not desired 
for this, are, as is the case with the Western 
Stone Co., taken to the crusher, and with other 
quarries thrown on the waste pile. The hammers 
used by the men in breaking this stone are usually 
about twenty to twenty-five pounds in weight, but 
some fifty-pound hammers are also used, with very 
good effect. It was claimed that the stone was 
more easily broken with the fifty-pound hammers 
than by those of lesser weight, fewer strokes be- 
ing required to break the block and also breaking 
it into more symmetrical pieces, and the men 
seemed to prefer the heavy hammer in spite of its 
weight, and handle it with the ease of a croquet 











CRUSHING PLANT OF THE WESTERN STONE CO. 


mallet. This hammer usually breaks the stone, 
however thick it may be, in about two strokes, 
the first stroke marking the stone, and the next 
splitting it. 

THE USERS OF JOLIET STONE, 


The greater quantity of the marketable Joliet 
stone is perhaps used for flagging, curbing and 
cross-walks, but it is also used as a building stone, 
for the foundations of building, bridge masonry, 
rubble, riprap, breakwater, crushed stone, copings, 
sills, steps, etc. In using this stone for building 
purposes care has to be used both in selecting the 
stone and in the placing of the stone in the build- 
ing. On account of its peculiar horizontal cleavage 
the stone can only be used on bed. If used on 
edge it is very apt to scale off, even though no 
marks of lamination are visible in the stone. The 
color of the stone, although it does not affect the 
value—as related to weathering qualities or 
strength—is sometimes counted against the stone. 
This is, however, a matter of taste or fashion in 
the building materials, but contractors often re- 
ject the colored stone even when used for ballast, 
rubble, breakwater, or foundation stone, where it 
will not be seen. Even when used on bed, caution 
has to be observed and pieces selected which 
show no signs of lamination, for these lines, if 
exposed to the weather, are apt to be split open 
by water entering and freezing and thereby render- 
ing the stone unsightly as well as unsafe; also 
pieces have to be taken, when they are to be used 
exposed to the weather, of uniform color when 
quarried as, although no signs of lamination may 
be visible between the slightly brown water-color- 
ed stone and the light gray freshly exposed stone, 
it is often apt to split along the color line . 

If, however, the quarryman and quarry superin- 
tendent show proper judgment, this Joliet stone 


is very durable as shown from the large amount 
used in buildings, flagstone, curbing, concrete, 
etc., in and around Joliet and Chicago. 


THE CRUSHER AS A WASTE-SAVER. 


Within the last three years large amounts of 
stone have been crushed and used for railroad 
ballast, macadam roads and mixed with cement 
for concrete, which has come more and more into 
use for preparing the foundations for large build- 
ings, and foundation and heavy masonry work of 
all kinds. 

Joliet stone has entered into competition with 

















PILING UP STONE FOR FUTURE ORDERS-—WEST- 
ERN STONE CO. 


other stones for this use with good results and 
much stone that would otherwise have been 
wasted is now being crushed. The Western Stone 
Co. had one crusher in operation at the time of 
my visit in July, and a considerable amount of 
crushed stone was piled up ready for shipment. 
The broken stone was lifted by derricks to the 
mouth of the crusher and fed in by men. The 
crusher was a Gage crusher using a rotary screen 
and separating the stone into four sizes. Com- 
plaint was made among most of the quarrymen 
of the scarcity of cars for transportation. 

On account of the ease with which the stone is 
quarried no very skilled labor is required in these 
quarries and the quarrymen all have the same 
wages, $1.75 per day. Most of them are foreigners 
—Italians. 

The quarries of the Western Stone Co., the 
Joliet Quarries Co., the Globe Stone Co., as repre- 
sented by Mr. Wm. Douglass, E. Porter & Sons 
Stone Co., the Joliet Pioneer Stone Co., and a few 
abandoned quarries are situated near each other, 
while in other directions from the town are the 
quarries of the Keltic Stone Co., the Keltic Con- 
struction Co., Messrs. Bruce & McCowan, the 
James Bruce Quarries, Krakar & Sons Stone Co., 
Messrs. D. & F. Murphy, Mr. Thos. Patterson, the 
Ross & Curtis Stone Co., Mr. Chas. Werner, and 
the Zarley Lime and Rubble Stone Co. 

These were all in active operation at the time 
of my visit and very busy getting out stone for 
contracts; the piles of stone usually made up in 
the summer ready for use when needed by con- 
tracts calling for immediate attention, were not 
very large, the demand for stone calling for all 
that could be taken out at the time. It is esti- 
mated that the value of the output from the Joliet 
quarries in 1901 amounted to $350,000.00, and 1902 
will without doubt show a larger output. yee Oe 


Originators of Limalene. 


Ossining Lime Co., Ossining, N. Y.—We wish to 
call your attention to an error in your September 
issue, which read, “Henry Marks and the Sing Sing 
Lime Co.” There is no such concern in business 
here, and we are the only lime and quarry com- 
pany in this town. We inclose you a circular about 
our particular lime, which we call limalene, and we 
claim to be the original manufacturers of this ma- 
terial in this country, having started the busi- 
ness in 1888. The circular in part is as follows: 
“Limalene is a product in flour form resulting 
from the treating of quick lime by a recently dis- 
covered process, which puts the lime in such con- 
dition that it will keep for all time, requires no 
further slacking; will not heat, swell or change; 
retains the full strength and setting qualities of 
the lime, and is always ready for immediate use 
when wet up to a putty. It is put up in bags of 
100 pounds. Always works cool, and does away 
with the trouble and waste there is attending the 
use of quick lime. 
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The Rockford Wall Plaster Co., Rockford, IIl., 
is having a good run of orders and enjoying an era 
of good business. 


It is reported that the United States Gypsum Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has added three more plants to its 
list, making thirty-eight in all. 


The plant of the Paragon Plaster and Supply 
Co., at Bloomsburg, Pa., has been destroyed by 
fire. The loss is estimated at $10,000.00. 


It is said that H. A. Winters and his two sons, 
Thomas and Charles, and Geo. H. Gaul, of Union 
City, Mich., own some gypsum property, on which 
the gypsum is said to be over thirty-five feet thick. 


The Greer County Gypsum Plaster Co. has been 
incorporated at Mangum, Okla., with a capital 
stock of $200,000.00. The incorporators are: W. E. 
Whiteside, Blake Lee, S. L. Bryan, S. W. Womack, 
Greer County; and J. H. Whiteside, Quanah, Tex. 


Salina Cement Plaster Co., Lawrence, Kas., has 
bought the plant of the Blackwell Cement Co., at 
Blackwell, Okla. Most of the stock of the Black- 
well Co. was sold to Wichita men, all of whom 
have practically sold out to the Salina Cement 
Plaster Co. 


The Southern Wood Fiber Co. has been organized 
at New Orleans, La., to manufacture wood plaster. 
The officers of the company are: W. M. Anderson. 
president; J. C. Hood, secretary and general man- 
ager. The contract for the building has been let 
and the machinery purchased, and the factory will 
be in operation in a few months. 

According to newspaper reports a new gypsum 
company is being formed to operate in Ohio, in 
which Chas. C. Winters, of Sandusky, is interested. 
The report states that a plant will be erected at 
Crystal Rock, near where a deposit of gypsum was 
recently discovered, to cost $100,000.00. 


The Oklahoma Gypsum Fields. 


During the past summer a party, consisting of 
Prof. C. N. Gould, geologist of the University cf 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., some advanced students 
and others of the institution, spent quite a lot of 
time surveying the gypsum and salt fields of 
Oklahoma. In speaking of the trip, Mr. Gould 
gave out the following interview in regard to his 
observations: 

“The amount of gypsum almost passes belief. 
In the region visited it lies as immense ledges 
across the greater part of the country. The ledges 
are from a few inches to many feet thick. A ledge 
in Washita County encountered in a wall is said 
to have a thickness of 115 feet. There are a 
number of ledges two to twenty feet thick and 
some of them run for a hundred miles or more 
across the country. The greater part of this gyp- 
sum is hard, massive rock, usually white or 
pinkish and the ledges may frequently be seen for 
miles across the plain. . 

“There are three principal ledges of gypsum in 
Oklahoma, or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say three rows of gypsum hills, for it is usually 
the case that two, three or even more ledges lying 
one above the other, separated by red clay, make 
up a hill. 

“The first of these are the ‘Gyp Hills’ proper. ex- 
tending from the head of the Medicine River in 
Barber County, Kansas, southwest through Woods 
and Woodward counties to the Cimarron River, 
then southwest between the Cimarron and North 
Canadian, past the Glass Mountains into Blaine 
County, just touch the southwest corner of King- 
fisher and die out just north of El Reno. 

“The second ledge lies parallel to the one just 
described and from thirty to fifty miles farther 
west. Its northern extremity is in southern Wood- 
ward County. near Richmond. It is seen on the 
hills north of Taloga avd extends up the South 
Csannadian River. well into Day County. It oc- 
cupies the greater part of Dewey and Custer 
counties, outcropping all along Deer, Barnitz and 
Quartermaster creeks. It is found as far up the 
Washita as Cheyenne. In eastern Washington 


County it forms immense ledges and extends past 
Fort Cobb to the hills south of the Washita and 
outcrops in the region of the Keechi hills in south- 
eastern Caddo County. This is the most extensive 
ledge in Oklahoma. 

“The third ledge extends from the southwestern 
corner of Washita County, through the south- 
eastern corner of Roger Mills, across the north 
fork of the Red River into Greer County. It forms 
Haystack Mountain, outcrops along Haystack, Fish 
and Bull creeks and Elm fork of the Canadian to 
the Panhandle line and far into Texas. In the 
southern part of Greer Country there is a ledge of 
considerable area which may or may not be the 
same as one just mentioned. 

“It was estimated that the amount of gypsum 
in sight in the territory would approximate over 
100,000,000,000 tons. 

“The region of the gypsum deposits are in many 
instances the most fertile in Oklahoma. Land 
plaster, which in many States is sold and used as 
fertilizer, is nothing but gypsum. In Oklahoma 
nature spreads this fertilizer with lavish hand. 
Corn, wheat, cotton and fruits grow equally well in 
gypsum regions, and some of the finest farms in 
the territory are in these western counties, right 
among the ‘Gyp Hills.’ 

“Whether or not there are precious metals— 
gold, silver, etc—in paying quantities in Okla- 
homa, remains to be proved. The present indica- 
tions are that the quantity of such minerals is 
small. Much time and money have been expended 
in various parts of the territory in ‘prospecting’ 
for valuable minerals. Neither the geological 
formations, the results of assays, nor the ex 
periences of miners justify the supposition that 
large amounts will ever be found. 

“The deposits of gypsum and salt, however, are 
inexhaustible. Gypsum products—cement, plaster, 
stucco, plaster of paris, cold water paint and the 
like—are coming more and more into prominence. 
There are now three mills in the territory where 
these products are manufactured. Others are now 
being put in. It is stated on good authority that 
a single company has the contract for suvplying 
9.000 cars of this material for the St. Louis Fair. 
Oklahoma should furnish a large amount of this 
supply. A mill in Texas, not half a dozen miles 
from the Oklahoma line, ships 700 tons of plaster 
each week to New York. 

“As soon as Oklahoma has mills sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand, the manufacture of gypsum into 
cement and plaster bids fair to constitute by far 
the most important mineral industry in the terri- 
tory.” 


The Ozark White Lime Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $50,000.00 at Springdale, 
Ark., by E. C. Pritchard, E. A. Gillett. F. O. Gulley, 
H. K. Wade and J. W. Stuckey. This company 
takes over the works, or, in other words, is a con- 
solidation of the Crescent White Lime Co., and the 
Springdale White Lime Co. 








Hime. 




















F. W. Van Fleet is equipping a lime plant at 
Carey, Ohio. 


The White Marble Lime Co., Mainistique, Mich., 
is making some chances and improvements in its 
plant. 


T. J. Taylor, Orifino, Ida., has his lime kilns in 
operation, and reports state that he is turning out 
the article. At last report he was adding a third 
kiln to his plant. 


The Valley Iron Co. has been incorporated at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., with a capital stock of $1,000,- 
000.00, by J. G. Batelle, H. A. Marting and others, 
to develop coal and limestone property in Alabama 
and Georgia. 


The Georgia Lime Works has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000.00, at Atlanta, Ga., 
to manufacture lime. The incorporators are: H. 
K. Dunning and T. M. Randall, of Atlanta, and D. 
Van Smith, of Charleston, S. C. 


A Historic Lime Industry. 


(Continued from page 1.) 

In describing this property they say that on 
the one side, facing the Northeast, is a vein of 
ninety feet in height and twelve hundred and 
fifty feet in breadth; while on the other side, 
facing the Southwest, is a vein of equal height 
and eleven hundred feet in length. The former 
vein extends fully three-fourths of a mile to the 
Southwest, and the latter a quarter of a mile to 
the Northeast. The top soil covering these veins 
varies from one to four feet. The supply of stone 
which they contain, irrespective of the depth to 
which they can be sunk, is practically inexhaust- 
able. 

Samples of this material, submitted to Booth, 
Garrett & Blair, 406 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., showed on analysis the following constituents: 





“WEST.” “SOUTH.” 
Silicious Matter............. 0.82°/, 0.69°/, 
Oxide of Iron and Alumina.. 0.41°/, 0.33°/, 
Carbonate of Lime.......... 53.64°/, 53.68°/, 
Carbonate of Magnesia...... 45.44°/, 46.17°/, 
100.31°/, 100.87°/, 
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The Portland Cement-Making Process. 


In some previous articles I have touched on the 
subject of factors in cement manufacturing, and 
in a general way, have outlined the process of 
making Portland cement, but now we will go over 
the ground in detail—and maybe in the discussion 
of details a suggestion will occur to some one that 
will be of material assistance to the trade. 


Raw Material the First Consideration. 


The first matter for examination in detail when 
we go to consider making Portland cement, is the 
raw material, and it is, in some respects, the most 
difficult to explain clearly. The chemistry of ce- 
ment is still something of a mystery, even to our 
most brilliant scientists, so the ordinary mortal 
can easily get beyond his depth in an effort to ex- 
plain the chemical action of the combined ma- 
terial entering into cement. Portland cement: is, 
broadly speaking, formed by burning a mixture of 
lime, silica and alumina, which has been intimately 
mixed and finely ground, and then grinding the 
clinkers to a fine powder again. The product must 
have the quality of hardening, either in water or 
air, after being mixed with water, and that either 
alone or when combined with sand, and should 
have a gradual increasing strength with age and 
retain a practically constant volume. Now, it does 
not matter from what source the raw material 
comes so far as the cement is concerned, just so 
you get the proper proportions of the right sub- 
stances. 

Limits in Ingredient Proportions. 

Of the proportions of ingredients, Lathbury & 
Spackman, the well-known engineers and designers 
of cement plants give the following as marking 
the practical limits: 


MINIMUM. MAXIMUM. 

Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Roc J sig keaee tee eee BD cc Seda eewieeee 26 
Se er rae rrr a rash rs yc” 10 
SE ee hae ee rece Sree nr a ty 5 
MG oi ace Biss we oh ee A De EAs ae 67 
REREOIOR, scissor g's 0 w8anee Deas oreraniee 5 
Salphtric acid... ......< 6.2 Sc. cna eaeeee 2.5 
DOSS cc es oS aw ee ees oe caw 2.8 


Three Important Constituents. 
It will be readily seen from this that three 
compounds, lime, silica and alumina form the im- 
portant ingredients, and other matter that enters 
into the composition of raw material, generally 
there by virtue of the fact that raw materials are 
never pure and they can not well be 
entirely kept out. Some authorities 
claim that iron oxide acts the same as 
alumina, and that cement can as well 
be made with the alumina replaced 
entirely with iron oxide, but there is 
some difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject, so I will drop it at that before 
I get too deep in chemistry, merely 
mentioning it to explain why the two 
items are sometimes given together, as 
will be seen by the following. which 
is given as representative of a high- 
zrade Portland cement analysis: 


Per Cent. 

LAD ck hic behets es see eee 
RN ni es ean Bitte ph oe ae OSS we i 
Alumina and oxide of iron ........ 12 
PO ee Gas, eee ree 
EMIS 6 'n piss so he si ki eee 
SOD ERS iow aersae See See babies 1 
100 


Why Should Raw Material be Powdered? 

I could go on and write a whole 
book about different raw materials, 
results of experiments, etc., but there 
is some danger of my floundering in 
too much deep water, -besides, you 
have to get an expert to do some of 
this talking before building a plant, 
and I don’t want to take their 
thunder. What I want to talk 
about is the work involved in 


converting the raw material into cement. The 
first step—assuming that we have the argillaceous 
limestone of Pennsylvania, and the hard compact 
limestone of that district as a combining agent— 
is to reduce the material to a powder, and get it 
thoroughly mixed. Sometimes I think that if a 
man should ask me why we should reduce the raw 
material to a powder I would first tell him I didn’t 
know, and then have a spell of thinking to see if 
there was not some way to cut out part of this 
grinding. Still, the first explanation of cement 
specifies that it should be both finely ground and 
intimately mixed before burning, and there is a 
reason for it or it would not be so specified. I 


and we will pass that «>a, for the present, be- 
cause almost any man in the stone business is 
familiar with this work. Then we begin to get 
mixed up with ball and tube mills and other 
grinding and pulvering machines till there is some 
danger of confusion. In the first place the ma- 
terial may be pulverized after the crushing stage 
by a variety of mills and appliances, but assuming 
that we follow the general plan of the modern 
mills in the Lehigh district, the crushed material 
would go from the crusher to a dryer, usually of 
the rotary type, and be thoroughly dried before 
the finer grinding is undertaken. 





BALL MILL—MADE BY THE ALLIS-CHALMERS CO., CHICAGO. 


could point out a few of them, but that would 
start me off into deep water again, but we can all 
understand how that by combining the materials 
before the last stage of the grinding is reached 
the “intimate mixing” will take care of itself. 
Sometimes the raw material is mixed at the start, 
particularly when it is all stone, and sometimes 
just after passing the crusher, and always, even 
when clay and limestone are combined, before the 
final grinding. 


The First Step in the Mill. 
The first step in grinding is through the crusher, 


The Werk of the Ball Mill. 


Then the material usually goes to a ball mill. 
The ball mill consists essentially of a revolving 
drum, in which are a number of steel balls, and 
it originated in Germany. It would be rather diffi- 
cult to give a description of this mill in detail, 
without something to show the interior view, and 
as we have no drawing of this kind at present, I 
will have to pass it along to another time. The 
ball mill reduces the material until it will pass 
through the sieve surrounding it, which varies in 
mesh in different mills, but it may be said to 





TUBE MILL—MADE BY THE ALLIS-CHALMERS CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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cover half the ground between the crushed and the 
finer ground materal. 
The Tube Mill and Its Capacity. 

From the ball mill the raw material passes to 
the tube mill for its final grinding. This tube mill 
consists essentially of an iron cylinder, 4 ft. in 
diameter and from 20 to 22 ft. long, lined on the 
inside wit. hard flint stones and kept about half 
full of flint pebbles, which pulverize the material 
as the cylinder revolves. A combination of this 
kind, consisting of one ball mill and one tube mill 
of the average size, is ordinarily estimated to grind 
material for about 400 barrels of cement in a day. 
This gives us a starting point for figuring the re- 
quirements in grinding machinery before the kiln 
is reached. For example, if we want to manufac- 
ture 2,000 barrels of cement we would require five 
ball mills and five tube mills to handle the raw 
material. 

When the material goes through the tube mill it 
is ready for burning but usually goes into a 
storage bin before going to the kiln. The storage 
bin is made to hold, say, enough for a day’s run 
of a kiln, so that in case of an accident to the 
drying machinery, the kiln will not have to be 
stopped. 

The Rotary Kiln. 


From the storage bin it is taken by conveyors or 
hoppers which feed the rotary kiln, and this brings 
us to the burning end of the business. Nearly all 
the burning, or at least more than 75 per cent of 
the Portland cement manufactured in the United 
States to-day, is in rotary kilns. This kiln, 
as stated in a previous article, is nothing more 
than a huge steel cylinder usually 5 to 7 ft. in 
diameter and 60 ft. long and is mounted on roller 
bearings so it can be slowly rotated while in 
operation. It is not mounted level, but at an 
incline, say for an average 15 degrees. The picture 
of the kiln gives us a very good idea of the mount- 
ing and the driving gear without further descrip- 
tion. It is lined on the inside with firebrick, and 
the upper end is encased in a brick housing, which 
forms the base for a smokestack and also contains 
a conveying spout for the raw material. 

The raw material enters the upper end from the 
hopper above, usually through a water-jacketed 
spout or pipe, and works its way slowly down to 
thelower end by gravity as the kiln revolves. 
The lower end of the kiln has a hood or door, 
which is mounted on a truck, so that it can be 
rolled back from the end of the kiln when oc- 
casion requires. This door is simly a circular 
iron casing, which is filled with firebrick, ana 
through it passes the fuel in the form of powdered 
coal, driven in by a fan through a pipe. 

Where Ignorance Is Not Bliss. 

The operation of this kiln looks simple, and in 
a certain sense it is, but there is a chance not only 
for ignorance to spoil the cement, but also spoil 
the profits of the institution by an extravagant 





use of fuel. In fact, the first efforts of this kiln 
were failures, and it was only after repeated and 
persistent experiments that it was brought to the 
point of success in calcining cement. The physical 
qualities of the raw material have a direct bearing 
on the kiln, calling for variations in heat, and also 
on the hardness of the clinker. Hard limestone, 
when mixed with clay, makes a material requiring 
the greatest heat to calcine and also produces the 
hardest clinker, while marl or chalk comfined 
with clay is more easily burned and makes a com- 
paratively softer clinker. The natural cenient 
rock of the Lehigh district is said to stand be- 
tweén these two materials in refractability, and is 
in that respect on the middle or average ground. 

It is evident that there is some variation in heat 
required, and in fast, we can probably find a range 
all the way from a little more than 2,000 to 2,890 
Fahrenheit, and the results be satisfactory in each 
ease. The capacity.of a rotary kiln is given as 
averaging between 150 and 220 barrels in twenty- 
four hours from dry powdered material and from 
100 to 150 from wet slurry. 

It is said that the coal dust and air blown in 
generates a very high temperature at a distance 
of about 12 ft. from the lower end of the kiln. but 
it is rather difficult to explain in detail the effect of 
heat in a kiln. I may undertake to explain it a 
little more in detail at some future time, but right 
now I am going to leave that part of the subject 
and follow the burned material that comes from 
the lower end of the kiln. 


Cooling the Clinker. 


Of course, the clinker is red hot when it is dis- 
charged from the lower end of the kiln. and it must 
be cooled before it can be ground. There are 
various ways of doing this, and it is not nessible 
to give the details of all of them. but an idea in 
general may be had from the followng brief de 
scription given by Lathbury & Spackman on the 
manner of handling clinker in Alsen’s Portland 
Cement Works. West Camp, N. Y.: “After the 
elinker is discharged from the rotary kilns it 
passes into sealed concrete cooling vaults, located 
directly under the kiln room floor. Here the 
clinker is allowed to remain, cold air being driven 
in from below while the hot air drawn out at the 
top is then forced back into the kilns mixed with 
pulverized coal. The cold clinker is afterward 
discharged into cars which run in a tunnel under 
the cooling vaults. These cars, operatec rlec- 
trically, are afterwards raised to the top of the 
bins supplying the ball mills, and the contents 
discharged into these bins.” 

Then in handling the clinker for puverizing, it is 
practically the same thing as the process of pre- 
paring the raw material. It may be either a com- 
bination of ball and tube mills, or some other 
grinding and pulverizing process. The point that 


must always be kept in view is the fact that it 
Cc. Mi. 


must be ground exceedingly fine. 


ROTARY KILN—MADE BY THE VULCAN 1LRON WORKS, WILKESBARRE, PA. 


CEMENT NEWS ITEMS. 





It is said that the Northampton Portiand Cement 
Co., Stockertown, Pa., will likely erect another 
cement mill. 

The Pittsburg Portland Cement Co. has been 
incorporated at Pittsburg, Pa., with a capital stock 
of $200,000.00, 

It is said that the Alpena Portland Cement Co., 
Alpena, Mich., has orders ahead to take care of its 
output all winter. 


The Cayuga Lake Cement Co., Canastota, N. Y., 
has been awarded a contract to furnish the state 
10,000 barrels of cement. 


S. P. Steece, Ironton, Ohio, and others have pur- 
chased land in Upper and Perry townships, and 
will erect a plant to manufacture Portland cement. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Co. now has over 
1,000 men at work building the new cement plant 
at Hannibal, Mo., and will probably have 500 more, 


The Wolverine Portland Cement Co., Coldwater, 
Mich., has recently bought 250 acres more of marl 
land, to keep up their supply of raw material for 
making cement. 


The Buckeye Portland Cement Co., Bellefon- 
taine, Ohio, now has all its machinery installed 
in its new plant and will begin turning out Port- 
land cement October 1. 


The Great Northern Portland Cement Co.. is 
erecting a plant at Baldwin, Mich., to manufac- 
ture 4,000 barrels of cement a day. The plant will 
be ready for operation about February 1. 


It is reported that the Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., New York City, has purchased the half-com- 
pleted plant of the Pennsylvania Cement Co., Bath, 
Pa., and will complete the plant and operate it. 


The plant of the Pacific Portland Cement Co., 
Salina, Cal., is now in operation. At the present 
time, the plant is only running on 600 barrels 
capacity, but can be enlarged at any time to 2,000 
barrels. 

It is reported that the Illinois Central Railway 
handled 120 cars of imported German cement re- 
cently for Alfred Hiller Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La., 
the cement being shipped from the port of New 
Orleans to Cincinnati. 

Solicitors Reeder and Coffin, Easton, Pa., have 
made application for a charter for the Flintic 
Portland Cement Co., which is being incorporated 
by John G. Meyers, John W. McKnight, Louis H. 
Meyers and Ira Judson Coe. 


The Moore Cement Manufacturing Co. has been 
incorporated at Winnipeg, Manitoba, with a capital 
stock of $100,000.00. The incorporators are: Wes- 
ley Moore, John Moore, farmers, Miami; L. S. 
Vaughan, D. L. S., Selkirk; O. J. Grain, M. D.., 
Selkirk, and John Haffner, accountant, Selkirk. 


It is stated that W. L. 
Sperry, P. O. Box 234, Cum- 
berland, Md., is interested 
in a project to erect a cement 
plant. 


It is reported that Mr. Otto 
Fritz, Munich, Germany, has 
taken out a patent on a new 
process for manufacturing 
cement, the object of which 
is to manufacture cement 
free from the ordinary gray 
color for decorative purposes 
and for manufacturing arti- 
ficial stone, etc. The cement 
is composed of a clay, such as 
kaolin, or pipe clay, feldspar 
(orthoclase. or ‘its equiva- 
lent), and lime, all of which 
ingredients must be as free 
from iron as possible. The 
mixture of clay and feldspar 
may be regulated in such a 
way that the high fusing 
temperature caused by the 
absence of iron compounds 
and alkalies, and also. by the 
too high alumina contents 
caused by the use of such a 
clay as kaolin, are . reduced, 
and may be confined -to. the 
conditions proved to. yield 
the best cement. The mix- 
ture is treated with the usual 
amount of lime in the man- 
ner usual in cement making, 
and burnt to a fusing point. 
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How Rock Wool Is Made. 


The manufacture of rock wool, although ap- 
parently a strange idea in the abstract, is in reality 
a comparatively simple process, but none the less 
interesting for all that. 


The Origin of the Process. 


The process consists essentially of melting rock 
and then passing the molten material through a 
high-pressure steam blast and blowing the liquid 
lava into shreds or fibrous flakes. The discovery 
of the process is credited to Mr. John Player, of 
Norton, near Stockton-on-Tees, England, who se- 
cured a patent on it May, 1870. This patent, it 
should be berne in mind, covered the subject in 
general, which relates not only to the production 
of rock wool, but also to mineral wool. There are 
various stories, however, about the inception of 
this idea and the process of using furnace slag in 
the manufacture of mineral wool. One story has it 
that a furnace operator discovered that particles of 
slag which had been blown out on the water near 
his plant had a peculiar soft, fibrous nature, and 
this discovery put him to thinking and experiment- 
ing, with the result that slag was converted into a 
fibrcus material for insulating and fireproofing. 


A Result of Volcanic Action. 


The idea may readily be traced further back 
than that, however, for even nature takes a hand 
in this process, and has been doing so ever since 
voleanoes have been in existance, for frequently 
the molten lava from volcanoes forms a soft, 
fibrous substance. It is said, for example, that a 
spray from the molten rock emitted from the 
volcano of Kilauea, Hawaiian Islands, during erup- 


proportions. This crushing and mixing is done 
on what might be called the second floor, which 
leaves the raw material level with the upper part 
of the cupolas, or cylindrical furnaces, which are 
used to melt it. These furnaces are similar in 
general character to cupolas for melting iron, be- 
ing about 25 feet high and 58 inches in diameter. 
The crushed material is scooped into the furnaces, 
together with a special quality of coke, while down 
under the floor they have a blower, combined with 
a special device for mixing the gases of com- 
bustion with the coke to obtain the degree of 
heat necessary. The degree of heat required to 
melt this rock is something enormous, being ap- 
proximately 4,000 degrees Fahrenheit. This is 
almost three times the heat required to melt iron, 
which is 1,992 degrees Fahrenheit. 

When standing on this raw material floor and 
watching them feed the furnace, one becomes im- 
pressed with the magnitude of this heat, because 
it is so intense that when a fresh quantity of stone 
is shoveled in, it is disrupted or broken up so 
violently that the noise is frightening, and the 
timid visitor is sure to shy off from the furnace. 
In fact, this crushed stone breaks up with a suc- 
cession of explosions, and pieces can be seen pop- 
ping and flying about the top of the furnace at an 
alarming rate. 


Viewing a Miniature Volcano. 


If the visitor -will then leave the top floor, and go 
down below, where the melted rock is discharged 
from the furnace, he will see a sight of which the 
best picture and description can give him but a 
dim idea. There the melted rock flows from bottom 


of which averages about 93 degrees Fahrenheit, 
are somewhat coarser than sheep’s wool, but not 
so long; the greasy feeling of the latter is, how- 
ever, entirely lacking. The rock cotton and granite 
rock wool is there baled or put up in bags and is 
ready for the market or for converting into various 
forms required for insulating material, such as 
pipe and boiler covering, fireproofing material, wall 
insulation for cold storage houses, packing houses, 
breweries, dwellings, refrigerator cars, ete. It is 
made by a special process into Sawyer’s rock 
cotton insulating blocks. The raw product is also 
exported to Europe, Australasia, the West Indies 
and South Africa, one recent consignment thither 
consisting of 300 tons of rock cotton in bales, said 
to have been the first shipment of American fiber 
to that market. 

If you go around and enter this chamber at the 
far end, you will observe a peculiar warm oder 
that will likely remind you of the farm and the 
days of lye hominy. 


Granite Rock Wool Analyzed. 


In converting granite rock into wool, it has been 
found that the material increases in bulk about 20 
to 25 times, so that the resulting fibers encase 20 
times the quantity of air that the raw material 
did. The specific gravity of granite rock is 1.66 
per cent. It is, therefore, somewhat lighter than 
slag, and the wool is also whiter and nicer. In 
fact, granite rock wool is practically a white sub- 
stance. 


Another advantage claimed for it over mineral 
wool is that it is entirely free from sulphur, and 
acids and is perfectly non-corrosive. 
Regis Chauvenet & Bro., 


According to 
analytic chemists, 709 








MAKING ROCK WOOL—FEEDING FURNACE. 


tion, is blown by the strong winds into fine glassy 
fibers, called the “Hair of Pele,” which is said to 
have the same nature and character as the granite 
reck wool or rock cotton made by the American 
Insulating Material Manufacturing Co. 


The Raw Material for Rock Wool. 

There is a distinction between the manufacture 
of mineral wool from furnace slag and the manu- 
facture of rock wool in the material used, but the 
general process is practically the same. In the 
manufacture of rock wool at the plant of the 
American Insulating Material Manufacturing Co., 
of St. Louis, Mo., which is located in the Southern 
end of the city, called Carondelet, the material used 
for granite rock wool is a mixture of granite and 
limestone in the proportion of two of granite to 
one of limestone. A gray granite is used, but just 
what special limestone the writer did not learn— 
it would have been a poor return for the hospitality 
shown to have inquired too closely. The mixing 
was done to secure the fibrous product, experi- 
ments having demonstrated that either the lime or 
granite treated alone produced a fine white powder 
instead of a fibrous substance. There may be other 
- combinations of stone that will produce this fiber, 
but so far none have been made public. 

Laboratory experiments along this line are men- 
tioned in which four parts of orthoclase feldspar 
and six parts of dolomite limestone are mixed and 
fused. 

Melting Rock at 4,000 Degrees. 


The first step in the process of manufacture con- 
sists in crushing the rock and mixing it in proper 
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of the cupola through a trough in a stream of 
about a half-inch in diameter, but just as it flows 
out it comes directly in front of a powerful steam 
blow pipe and is apparently simply blown out of 
existence. The only thing visible to the eye is a 
strong jet of whitish looking steam and a number 
of spitefully flashing sparks of fire, and the heat 
and noise reminds you of volcanoes. If the at- 
tendant is in a communicative mood, he will tell 
you, while you are standing awe-struck at this 
sight, of the troubles that arise incident to the im- 
mense heat required in the work. The heat is so 
fierce that notwithstanding the fact that the fur- 
nace is lined with the best firebrick that can be 
secured and liberally used, so far as thickness is 
concerned, the furnace can be operated only three 
days continuously, after which it is necessary to 
replace the firebrick lining. This difficulty con- 
stitutes one of the greatest handicaps to the in- 
dustry, for if some material could be secured for 
this lining that would stand against the heat for 
any reasonable length of time. it would materially 
reduce the cost of producing rock wool. 


How the Product Is Garnered. 


But, to-return to the substance that has been 
apparently blown away, it has in reality been 
blown into a large room or chamber, into which 
it falls like flakes of snow. The chamber or cool- 
ing room into which it falls are each 24 ft. high, 
40 ft. long and 25 ft. wide. Their capacity is 30 
tons each and can be filled in 10 hours. The fibers, 
as they fall in the cooling room, the temperature 


BY A STEAM JET. 


Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., the component parts of 
granite rock wool are as follows: 


NRE ES Se ae ens, a 42.84 
Alpumming and fron Oxide.........6.ccsciccse 1.40 
pt SD 7 URIS coe ne or aCe a eee 51.74 
Do OE ne a 2.75 
PN io oe aC vid aistewinc SORES CEUs ~% teRS 
Undetermined. . és 1.27 

100.00 


A Few of the Uses of Rock Wool. 


The uses of granite rock wool and rock cotton 
are too numerous to mention, but it would hardly 
be fair to leave the subject without refering to 
some of them. It is a great fireproofing material, 
as it is non-combustible and practically inde- 
structible by heat. It is claimed also that its use 
in the walls of buildings is a great protection 
aganst rats, mice, insects, etc., because the fine 
fibres of glass are irritating to anything wh‘ch 
attempts to burrow in them. It also has the 
preperty of- deadening sound, and therefore, is 
very valuable material in this way also. It is not 
only a non-conductor of sound, but a non-conductor 
of heat and cold, and is therefore not only used as 
a covering for boilers, steam pipes, etc., but equally 
well as a non-conductor in cold storage and re- 
fi.gerating work of all kinds. 

From the various uses to which it is put, it is 
evident that the wool must be manufactured or 
made up into various forms, and in another build- 
ing connected with the plant, one can see crude 
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wool being converted into sheet roofing, round 
sections for pipe covering, various shaped blocks 
for boiler covering; and in fact, every imaginable 
form for use in insulating, and fireproofing in all 
classes of work. Another one of its uses, which 
should not be overlooked, is in filtration, for the 
manufacturers claim that nothing is so pure for 
filtering purposes as granite rock wool fibre. 


The Home of the Industry. 


The original and sole makers of granite rock 
wool. so far as we know, is the American Insula- 
ting Material Manufacturing Co., mentioned above, 
with offices at 213-215 North Third Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. We have before us a sample of this 
fiber made into a block, which they call their rock 
cotton insulating block, which only weighs about 
half as much as the same quantity of cork. We 
understand, also, that important points of the 
process are covered by letters of patent, and while 
they are always glad to give information in regard 
to the process of manufacture, and willingly show 
visitors through the plant, it is but natural to 
expect that they would resent any infringement. 


Chas. Hildebrand has established a marble and 
granite works at Lorain, Ohio. 


The Ottawa (Ill.) Silica Co. has been building 
some new additions to its plant, and increasing 
its facilities for getting out sand, so as to keep up 
with their increase in business. 


It is reported that James Israel has been ap- 
pointed receiver for the J. S. Coxey Steel and 
Silica Sand Co., which owns a sand bank near 
Massillon and a large steel plant at Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 


It is reported from East Liverpool, Ohio, that 
William Marquette will erect a plant to grind sand- 
stone, and will install crushing stone machinery 
to grind it into sand. He will put in a quarrying 
equipment and will get out stone for curbing and 
bridges. 


The Louisiana Gravel Co., Ltd., has been incorpo- 
rated at New Orleans, La., with a capital stock of 
$50,000.00 to mine and market gravel, etc. The 
officers are C. J. Gray, president; R. M. Ong, Sr., 
vice president; W. M. McGowan, secretary, and the 
office of the company will be at 510 Gotschaux 
Building, New Orleans. 





Mica and Its Uses. 


According to Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, who covers 
the subject of mica in the Mineral Resources of 
the United States, up to the year 1901, mica has 
been found in many States, but in only a few has 
the occurrence been of commercial value. 


In the last few years, mica has been mined in the fol- 
lowing States: Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, Missouri, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Virginia and Wyoming. During 
1901, however, the only States that produced any mica 
were New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina and 
South Dakota, by far the larger amount being obtained 
from North Carolina. 

The total amount of plate mica produced in the United 
States during 1901, as reported to the Survey, was 360,- 
060 pounds, valued at $98,859.00, as co.apared with 456,- 
283 pounds, valued at $92,758.00, in 1900. There was a 
large falling off in the amount of scrap mica produced in 
1901, estimated at 2,165 short tons, valued at $19,719.00, 
as compared with 5,497 tons, valued at $55,502.00, in 
1900. The imnvortation of mica from Canada and India 
tends to curtail the production in the United States, espe- 
cially the Indian mica, which can be imported at a cost 
lower than that for which it can be mined in this coun- 
try. There was an increase in the production of plate 
mica in North Carolina, but a large falling off in the pro- 
duction of scrap mica. 

The imports of mica in 1901 were valued at $335,054.00, 
as compared with $319,560.00 in 1900, and with $275,- 
984.00 in 1899. 

The use of mica in sheets for stoves, chimneys, etc., has 
increased greatly, but still more the use of small circular 
disks and rectangular pieces of mica for insulation pur- 
poses and for electrical apparatus. Ground scrap mica is 
used in the manufacture of wall papers, lubricants, etc. 
Scrap mica, also, arranged on a wire net coil, and then 
pressed into proper shape, is used very satisfactorily as a 
boiler tube covering, mica being a non-conductor of heat. 


There are several varieties of mica, just as there 
are of feldspar, the two most important species 
being the muscovite and biotite. The feature that 
distinguishes mica from other associated minerals 
is its easy and close cleavage, which allows it to 
be split into leaves as thin as a sheet of paper. 
The muscovite is ordinarily distinguished from 
the biotite by its white or silvery light color. The 
darker or black mica is the species called biotite. 

Mica belongs properly to what are called rock- 
forming minerals. In other words, while a great 
mass of rock is composed of quartz and feldspar, 
there are numerous other minerals widely dis- 
tributed through the rock, and among these are 
included mica, hornblende, etc. The black mica 
especially is a common constituent of granite, as 
well as occuring in a number of igneous rocks. 
In the latter instance, however, it is regarded more 
as a visitor than as a constituent. 


MAKING ROCK WOOL—MASS OF ROCK COTTON IN RECEIVING CHAMBER READY FOR BAGGING. 
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Coal [lining Accidents in 1901. 


In his report on the production of coal in 1901, 
now in press, in “Mineral Resources of the United 
States, 1901,” United States Geological Survey, Mr. 
E. W. Parker presents the statistics of fatal and 
non-fatal accidents which occured in the process of 
mining coal in eighteen States and Territories dur- 
ing 1901. 

In the following table are shown the details of 
accidents, together with the number of wives made 
widows and the number of children made father- 
less for the State from which it has been possible 
to secure the figures. 

Fatal and non-fatal accidents in the coal mines 
of United States in 1901: 








$ = - es - 2 ¢ Mo 3 $ ke 5 a 
State. 22% eee Seep SSEa 255s 
ERS £85 EEES HSFE BSeEs 
By Sq.> SES sy 8H Be 5U- 
ze Z2°S ZS EF 2ots 2oqgs 
Alabama.......... 41 y, 
Arkansas.......... 1 @ a 8 100°356 
Colorado .......... 55 71 (a) (a) 103,637 
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Indian Ter....... 49 98 26 (a) "49,424 
te bated ccubane 29 59 (a) (a) 193,707 
DO ek asadas 16 35 9 (a) 304,685 
Kentucky... 109 (a) (a) 200,476 
Maryland deleika de ae 110 21 426,094 
Michigan ........ 6 18 (a) (a) 206,884 
eee 15 16 8 14 253,333 
Montana. iiveuuee (a) (a) (a) ee 
New Mexico (b).. 9 ll (a) (a) 135,282 
bn baddaexa (teens 72 432 (a) (a) 290,886 
pene So gy ‘ 
nthracite..... 13 1,243 277 
Bituminous ....301 § 184 413 en 
‘Tennessee........ (a) (a) (a) Cap anaes 
Ls Wades écsedes 9 12 (a) (a) 146,957 
irginia......... (a) (a) (a) Gy enaséns 
Washington SR: | 82 4 11 95,489 
W. Virginia. .....134 184 58 90 179,525 
Wyoming ...... 41 12 18 37 ~—- 109,399 
Total for 18 ae 
States and 
Territories. . .1,467 CT ee ee ee (c) 188,668 


Po gy reported. (b) Fiscal year ending June 30. (a) 
In these eighteen States and Territories the 
total number of lives lost in 1901 was 1,467, 
and the total number of men injured was 3,643. 
The number of tons of coal mined for each life 
lost varied from 426,094 in Maryland to 49,424 
in Indian Territory. The average number of 
tons mined for each of the 1,467 lives lost in 
these eighteen States and Territories was 188,- 
668. It is interesting to note that in Pennsyl- 
vania the number of tons of bituminous coal 
mined per life lost was a little more than double 
the amount mined per life lost in the anthracite 
mines in the same State. Maryland enjoys the 
distinction of the largest tonnage per life lost, 
while the Indian Territory has the largest per- 
centage of deaths for the tonnage mined 

It will be observed that of the eighteen States 
and Territories one makes no report of the 
number of men injured, and seven, or more than 
one-third, make no report of the number of 
wives made widows; and ten, or more than one 
half, made no report of the number of children 
made fatherless. Indiana, Montana, Tennessee 
and Virginia, producing in round numbers 15, 
000,000 tons of coal in 1901, made no reports 
of coal mining accidents. 

The total number of men employed in the 
coal mines of the United States in 1901 was 
485,544, who made am average of 216 working 
days, as compared with 448,581 men, with an 
average of 212 working days in 1900. The dis 
tribution of this labor in 1901 was as follows: 
In the anthracite mines, 145,309 men, with an 
average working time of 196 days; in the bi- 
tuminous mines, 340,235 men, with an average 
working time of 235 days. 


Reports from Hull, Ont., state that members 
of the Durham (Ont.) Cement Co. have been 
looking over the ground at Hull, with a view of 
locating a cement plant at that place, to manu- 
facture 2,000 barrels of cement a day. 
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Growth of the Granite Industry in 1901. 


The United States Geological Survey has issued 
a little book covering the stone industry for the 
year 1901, which is composed of extracts from the 
“Mineral Resources of the United States,” is now 
on press. 

The greatest increase in stone for the year over 
1900 was in limestone, of which mention was made 
last month. One of the chief factors of the in- 
dustry during the year was the increased value of 
crushed stone, which covers granite, limestone and 
sandstone. This is attributed largely to the in- 
terest manifested in building better roads, and 
quite a little of it was also due to the increased 
use of concrete for paving and building purposcs. 
Next to limestone, granite showed the greater in- 
crease for the year, the increase being over 26 per 
cent. above that of 1900. This includes the value 
of trap rock, which was quite a factor in several 
of the States, particularly in the New England and 
Eastern States and California. Under this head 
is also included the lava stone or the tufas of 
Colorado and other Western States; also many 
quartizites and jasper stone of Minneasota. 

Taking the granite production alphabetically by 
States, we find that the production decreased in 
Arkansas, but this decrease was in the value of 
rough stone, paving block stone and crushed stone 
showing a slight increase. : 

California shows an increase of a reasonab'e 
amount, and now ranks fourth among the granite 
producing States, having come up from the sixth 
place during the year, exceeding this year the 
values of New Hampshire and New Jersey. One 
feature of the California granite industry was the 
increase in granite used for road matter. The 
granite used for concrete in California was greater 
in point of value than that given for any other 
State, and the value of railroad ballast ranked 
third. ; : . 

Colorado showed a slight decrease in quantity, 
but more production is reported in 1901 than the 
year prior, several new companies having reported 
fcr the first time. ; 

Connecticut showed an increase of something 
over $100,000.00 above 1900, the increase being in 
the value of rough stone and dressed monumental 
work, the production of dressed building stone 
showing a decrease. 

The State of Georgia more than doubled its pro- 
duction in granite in 1901, producing the greatest 
amount of this stone in its quarries since the year 
1891, when the total value was $790,000.00. One 
of the branching industries in that State showing 
a decrease was in dressed monumental work. In 
paving block, Georgia nof ranks third in the list 
of States, having jumped during the year from 
$28,652.00 the previous year to a total of $328, 
087.00 in 1901. Another point of considerable in- 
crease was in the value of crushed granite. 

The State of Maine comes to the front in the re- 
port for the year 1901 with an increase, which 
helps it to the first place in the rank of granite 
producing States, marking the first time in which 
this State has ever exceeded Massachusetts in 
granite production. The greatest increase in Maine 
was in the value of dressed building stone, crushed 
stone also showing a remarkable increase in that 
State. Dressed monumental work showed a slight 
decrease, but paving block showed a nice increase, 
as also did curbing and flagging. 

Maryland showed an increase of over $100,000.00 
for the year. 

Massachusetts showed an increase of over half a 
million dollars, but the gain was not enough to 
keep that State in the first place as a granite pro- 
ducer. The value of crushed stone in Massa- 
chusetts showed an increase, as did trap rock for 
road material, the factor in this matter being the 
State aid in road construction. The largest factor 
in the increase for the year in the Massachusetts 
industry was in dressed monumental work, the in- 
crease being in this one line $155,700.00. 

Minnesota showed a very healthful gain, the 
greatest part of it being in rough stock and paving 
blocks, dressed stone for building purposes showing 
a slight decrease. 


Missouysi showed up with a decrease in 1901, 
which seems to have been due to a falling off in all 
lines, except rough stock which increased slightly. 
Part of this decrease is attributed to the use of 
vitrified brick instead of paving blocks. 

New Hampshire, though it showed an increase 
for the year, fell back from the fifth to the sixth 
place in the rank of States for 1901. This State 
showed the third largest production, however, for 
dressed building material, being exceeded only by 
Maine and Massachusetts. 

New Jersey showed a decrease in the granite 
production for the year, the greatest slump being 
in dressed stone for building purposes. The one 
item mentioned as showing any increase was 
paving block. 

New York showed a gain for the year, the in- 
crease coming from the paving block industry. 

North Carolina showed an increase in the value 
of granite production, ranking second in the 
amount of railroad ballast production. 

Pennsylvania showed an increase of nearly $90,- 
000.00, and the greater portion of granite was used 
for road material. 








Rhode Island showed a very healthy increase in 
its granite industry. 

South Carolina is one of the States that has 
been making rapid strides in the granite industry 
during the last five years, and now ranks fifth as 
a granite producing State, the great factor in the 
increase being the stone used for jetty work. 

Vermont ranks third as a granite producing 
State, being exceeded only by Massachusetts and 
Maine. The value of granite monumental work fur- 
nished by this State, both rough and dressed, is 
greater than of any other State, Massachusetts 
coming second in this line, Dressed building stone 
showed a decrease for the year, but paving block 
showed an increase. 

Virginia showed a healthy increase for the year, 
the increase being largely in paving block and 
crushed stone, while rough building stock de- 
creased slightly. 

Washington and Wisconsin both showed a de- 
crease for the year, the decrease in Wisconsin be- 
ing in dressed material for building and monu- 
mental work. Rough stock and paving block 
showed a slight increase. 








Value and Uses of Bluestone Produced in the United States in 1901, by States. 
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Value of Sandstone Production in 1901 by States, and Uses. 
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New Jersey... 60,9¢5 rae Re eS 43,00 677,176 1,800 894,167 
New York ve 24,312 1,325 6,150 97,350 6,283 33,025 773 40,000 +=. 262,410 489, 
N.Caaolina .. 27,464 4,105 2,212 68,975 6,813 10,862 51,733 64,660 17,223 4.041 261,188 
a Arb = oe Pei : po 1,590 3,90 oO ee ar WE eesti uy « dubbess Sioskimacks ‘cheba 10 7£4 
ennsylvania. i x 4,§38 18.916 227 15,712 7,611 48,086 294,686 ¢ 
Rhode Island. 9.722 92,974 110 160,190 198,831 27:76 «2,459... 5,976 sors Soros 
S. Carolina... 56.831 23,433 5,730 165,594 12,789 8,276 923 46,835 21,806 641,617 976,984 
South Dekota. 25,106 ..... ... 2,159 ree 52,089 MEP Gasceens “Keene 15,142 99,941 
ae eS a are NS ADMD cnc vee es Orca. uledteswwsectes ek = een 27,005 
oS paeene 6k... Cees ieee eaipeeicns “outta. “ass, aoedbees ce rates oe tate 5,588 
Vermont ...... 28,825 534,755 101,779 16,343 "354.563 "16,304 * "10,400 400 1,707 52 1,245,828 
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Total..... $1,878,835 $1,227,668 $350,071 $3,781,294 $1,457,557 $1,821,421 $670,703 $516,768 $2,0€8,966 $477,709 $1,755,959 $15,976,961 
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Last Year’s Work in Sandstone. 


The sandstone production for 1901 showed an 
increase of over a million and a half dollars above 
that of previous years. 

Ohio, as usual, leads in the production of sand- 
stone, but in the race for second place Penn- 
sylvania pulled ahead and left New York, which 
was second in 1900, to bring up third place for 
1901. This is accounted for by some inactivity in 
the New York quarries in and around Hulburton, 
Holley and Medina, while in. Pennsylvania there 
was a considerable increase in sandstone quarry- 
ing, owing to a large amount of this stone being 
used in railway bridge building. These three 
States are the only ones in which the production of 
sendstone passed the $1,000,000.00 mark, the next 
highest State being that of California, with less 
than a half million. 

In the building stone line Pennsylvania showed 
the greatest production, with Ohio next. This, of 


course, includes railway bridge material, whfch 
gave the great increase in Pennsylvania. Penn- 
sylvania also showed the greatest production in 
crushed rock for road material, with New York and 
Minnesota showing the greatest production for 
paving purpcses; Ohio and Pennsylvania, for rip- 
rap, rubble; New York and Ohio, for curbing; Ohio 
and New York, for flagging stones; while Ohio 
stands out prominently as the first producer in 
grindstones and whetstones, followed by Michigan 
in the second place. 

Alabama showed a slight increase for the year, 
as did also Arizona, while Arkansas showed a con- 
siderable decrease. 

California and Colorado both showed a healthy 
increase, while Connecticut showed a marked de- 
erease. In fact, the decrease in sandstone industry 
in Connecticut has been marked for the last twelve 
years. This decrease, it is said, is due chiefly to 
the loss of former favor in which the brown sand- 








Value of Crushed Stone in 


the United States in 1901. 




















Kind Raila Reed, concrete, © uta 
PERO, c'o0sccewee evens teue tes: eacenanaandaed $1,758,541 $2,298,286 $1,214,815 $5,271,642 
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LE REL TETAS RE ES RARE A: 516,768 2,008,966 477,709 3,003,443 
otc: ctivenpapuebuidiniam katana $2,306,196 $4,437,755 $1,816,481 $8,560,432 

Value of Trap Rock Produced in the United States in 1901, 
by States and Uses. 
Made into Crushed 
State Paving for Roads Other 

Blocks or Ballast Purposes Total 
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Value of Various Kinds of Stone Produced in 1901, by States, 











State Granite Sandstone Slate Marble Limestone Total Value 
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BOUIN sce oineiedincs odmelle $15,976,961 $8,844,978 $4,787 ,525 $4,965,699 $26,406,897 $60,982,060 


stone of that State was held as a building material. 
Illinois and Indiana both showed a slight de- 
crease in their production, as did also Iowa and 
Kansas. Kentucky showed an increase, owing to 
a greater demand for railroad bridge work. 
Massachusetts showed an increase of over $100,- 
000.00, and Michigan showed a gain of about half 
that amount. 
Minnesota showed a slight increase, while Mis- 
souri showed a decrease and Montana a slight gain. 
New Jersey showed a slight gain for the year, 
which was in material for building purposes, while 
New York showed a decrease. The chief sandstone 
producing region of New York is in a compara- 
tively narrow belt in Orleans County, in the West- 
ern part of the State, and it is generally known as 
Medina sandstone, taking the name from the 
village where is was first quarried. 


STONE NEWS. 


W. H. Burnham, Howard, Kas., has opened up a 
limestone quarry to get out flagstones and paving 
material. 


The Kelly Marble and Granite Co. has been in- 
corporated at Sparta, Ill., to manufacture and deal 
in marble. : 


The Sweeney Bluestone Co. has been organized 
at Saugerties, N. Y. The manager of the company 
is James J. Sweeney, of Kingston. 


The Sharon Coal and Limestone Co. will hold a 
meeting of the stockholders November 8, to vote 
on the proposition of increasing their capital stock 
from $100,000.00 to $200,000.00. 


Louis T. Kurtz, M. W. Leslie and others of New 
Castle, Pa., have options on some limestone lands 
near that place, and it is said that they will 
organize a company to develop the property. 


Mitchell Bros., Ogden, N. Y., who have contract 
to do some stone work on the Federal Building at 
Salt Lake City, will, it is said, establish a branch 
office there, and Mr. R. C. Mitchell will move to 
that city and have charge of that branch of the 
business. 


The Pueblo Stone and Clay Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Pueblo, Col., with a capital stock of $25,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: T. G. McCarthy, 
C. O. Rice, W. L. Dorwald, A. E. Langworthy and 
E. A. Blunt. 


Harry P. Palmer, of the Green Mountain Marble 
Co., Spokane, Wash., recently returned from a trip 
to Chicago and other points, in the interest of the 
company, and states that plenty of funds have 
been raised for pushing the development of their 
marble holdings. 


The Northern Consolidated Granite Co. has been 
organized at St. Cloud, Minn., with a capital stock 
of $150,000.00, and it is stated that the new com- 
pany will take over the property of the Arnold 
Granite Co. and that Walter Arnold, A. L. Cramb 
and others are interested. 


The West Shore Stone Co. has been incorporated 
to work the Empire quarry in Catskill, which, it is 
said, will expend $150,000.00 improving the prop- 
erty. The officers of the company are: C. C. Bean, 
president; C. Austin Doll, secretary-treasurer; 
Albert Schmidt, general manager, all of New York 
City. 


A novelty in the way of an express package was 
shipped from Barre, Vt., September 11, by Lee & 
Hall, granite manufacturers. It was a block of 
granite, weighing 3,300 pounds to be delivered at 
Hammond, Ind. and the charges on it were nearly 
$100.00. The block was intended to fill a rush 
order for the corner stone for the new City Hall at 
that place. 

Montana Marble and Mining Co. has been or- 
ganized at Helena, Mont., though we understand 
the articles of incorporation have not yet been filed, 
to develop marble properties in that locality, where 
some very high-class marble, it is said, has been 
found. Among those interested in this matter are: 
Judge W. Y. Pemberton, Butte, Mont.; W. B. 
Embry and C. E. Russell, Spokane. 

Reports from Barre, Vt., state that the granite 
manufacturers of that place have secured one or 
two modifications on recent rulings on granite 
shipments, which went into effect September 1. 
Under the regulations that went into effect August 
1, cars would not be placed free for loading for less 
than carload shipments. Under the new ruling. 
notice of which was received yesterday, the Central 
Vermont agrees to place cars for less than carload 
shipments, weighing in excess of 10,000 pounds. 
free of switching charge, providing such shipments 
are properly loaded. 
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Hugh Dunn has opened a quarry near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio. 

Wm. Davidson has opened a stone quarry at 
Nanuet, N. Y. 


J. W. Rowyer has opened up a small quarry on 
his farm near Stouchsburg, Pa. 


Luther Lindauer, Kaukauna, Wis., will add a 
stone crushing plant to his quarry. 


The Matthews Marble Quarrying Co., Poultney, 
Vt., are opening a new marble quarry. 


The Allen granite quarries near Waterloo, N. 
Y., have been leased by New York parties, who are 
operating on an extensive scale. 


The Brennan Construction Co., Washington, D. 
C., has bought quarry property in the suburb of 
that city, and will open up quarries. 


C. J. Heins and E. R. Limes and others, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., have purchased slate land near 
Martinsburg, W. Va., and will open quarries. 


The Beaver Dam Marble Quarrying Co., Cock- 
eysville, Md., has a contract to furnish a lot of 
crushed stone for the Pennsylvania Railway Co. 


Lloyd Bros., Toledo, Ohio, have been awarded 
the contract for the mosaic and marble work on 
the Toledo Railway Terminal Co.’s new Union 
Depot at that place. 


The Burnett Granite Co. has been incorporated 
at Burnett, Tex., with a capital stock of $2,500.00. 
The incorporators are: Curt Ueberall, Felix Ueber- 
all and Otto Zirkel, all of San Antonio. 


The United States Marble, Iron and Coal Co. has 
been incorporated at Denver, Col., with a capital 
_ stock of $1,000,000.00 by Edward J. Wilcox, Grace 
B. Wilcox and Fred P. Richardson. 


The Academy Granite Co. has been organized at 
Fresno ,Cal., by Edward Dubois and others, and 
has openei up quarries,. getting out a bluish 
granite that, it is said, takes.a high polish. 


B. N. Arquitt & Sons, who operate limestone 
quarries near Farley, Iowa, have a number of 
orders on hand for building stone for churches 
and other work, which is keeping them pretty busy. 


It is reported that through Alex. L. Scott, of 
Chester, Pa., the old Powell quarries at that place, 
which have been idle for several years, have been 
leased by Philadelphia parties, who will operate 
them. 

The Diamond Stone Co. has been formed at 
Bloomington, Ind., with a capital stock of $100.- 
000.00. The incorporators are: W. L. Whitted, 
A. H. Belden, Samuel Bray, Edward F. Hall and 
W. S. Hooper. 


C. DeWitt, Dell Rapids, South Dakota, has se- 
cured a contract from the government to furnish 
between 150 and 200 carloads of riprap, to be used 
along the banks of the Colorado River, near Sioux 
City. 

The Wilcox Dolomite Quarry Co. has been in- 
corporated at St. Louis, Mo., with a capital stock 
of $20,000.00. The incorporators are: H. Tyler 
Wilcox, Mary E. Saylor, John Favorite, Wm. A. 
Goodwin and John J. McLain. 


Mr. E. M. Kindle, of New Haven, Conn., is do- 
ing some geological work for the United States 
Geological Survey in the neighborhood of Titus- 
ville, N. Y. Reports state that he will cover the 
territory in Western New York and Pennsylvania. 


The Hanison Fire Stone Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Mercer, Pa., with a capital stock of $80,- 
000.00. This company is engaged in quarrying 
stone near Mercer. The incorporators are: L. M. 
Uber and A. O. Allen, of New Castle, and W. H. 
Hanison, of Mercer. 

E. L. Smith & Co., Barre, Vt., have during the 
past summer made some important changes in 
the way of machinery in their quarry equipment, 
and are now able to get out stock of any size on 
particularly short notice, because of their ability 
to handle it with ease. 


The Green Springs Supply Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Towson, Md., to conduct a mercantile 
business and develop quarries of marble, slate 
and other products. The incorporators are: T. 
Dudley Riggs, Wm. C. Orem, W. D. Goodwin, Geo. 
P. Mordecal and Geo. C. Morrison. 


The Prentice Brownstone quarries on Wilson 
Island and Houghton Point, near Washburn, Wis., 
have been sold to W. G. Maginnes, of New York 
City, representing certain stockholders of the 
Prentice Brownstone Co., and it is thought the 
quarries will be opened up again. 


If the reports of Western papers are true, the 
building of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway through the Western part of Oklahoma 
will open up some new granite fields. There is 
said to be an abundance of granite in Greer Coun- 
ty, Okla., and a large portion of it is said to be a 
fine quality of red granite. 


The Pueblo Stone and Clay Co. has been formed 
at Pueblo, Col., to operate stone quarries about 
eighteen miles Northwest of that place, where 
there is said to be an abundance of white, hard 
sandstone. The company is to be incorporated 
for $25,000.00, and among those interested we note 
T. G. McCarthy, Dr. C. O. Rice and A. E. Lang- 
worthy. 

Milwaukee Granite Co. is a new enterprise in- 
corporated by a number of well-known Milwaukee 
men, with a capital stock of $75,000.00. The com- 
pany has forty-three acres of land and two quarries 
about a mile southwest of Spring Lake and on the 
line of a new railway. J. C. Morrisey it seems is 
the owner of the ledge, and a stockholder in the 
company to develop the quarry. 


The Ohio Western Electric Railway Co. has 
bought the old Greenwalt quarry at Bluffton, Ohio, 
and owned by A. Hauenstein and Peter Diller, and 
will operate, in connection with the new quarry, 
a stone crushing plant to prepare ballast for the 
road from Lima to Findlay, Ohio, and other points. 
It is said a crushing plant with a capacity of 600 
cubic yards a day will be erected. 


WHAT ABOUT EXHIBITING? 





Do You Want to See an Exhibit at the 
St. Louis Exposition’ of Which the 
Rock and Clay Industries 
Might Feel Proud ? 





It is time to talk ways and means of exhibiting 
stone and other rock and clay products at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis in 
1904, for this industry deserves to be more widely 
advertised by exhibits of this kind. There was an 
exhibit at the Buffalo Exposition, but it was in no 
wise in keeping, from the point of magnitude, with 
the stone industry of to-day, and it is time for us 
to do better in this respect. 

The official report of this exhibit by the United 
States Geological Survey is as follows: 


The exhibit of the stone quarried in the United States 
at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo was almost 
entirely in the Mines Building, but compared with the 
large yearly output of stone, the variety of stone quarried, 
and the great number of uses to which the stone is put 
in the United States, the stone shown at Buffalo was a 
very poor representation. 

The permanent monument of the stone business, and 
the only permanent monument of the Exposition at 
Buffalo, was the New York State Building, built entirely 
of white marble from Vermont and designed for use atter 
the Exposition as the home of the Buffalo Historical 
Society. 

There were only four individual exhibits, that of the 
United States Marble Co., of Spokane, Wash.; The Cleve- 
jand Stone Co., of Cleveland, Ohio: The American Quar- 
ries Co., of Chicago, Ill., and the L’Anse Brownstone Co., 
of L’Anse, Mich. These four companies had small but 
very comprehensive exhibits of their material. 

The L’Anse Brownstone Co.’s exhibit was installed on 
the outside of the Mines Building, thus indicating the 
fitness of this excellent stone for outside uses. It fs a 
compact dark-brown stone. It was designed to show the 
use of the stone as a structural material, and also its 
possibilities for decorative purposes. 

The Cleveland Stone Co.’s exhibit consisted of a pyramid 
constructed of the various kinds of grindstones manufac- 
tured by the company, and ranged from stones about 7 
feet in diameter and 6 inches thick to very small wheels 
not more than 4 inches in diameter. This pyramid was 
partly inclosed by a paling showing the use of this sand- 
stone as a building stone and its capability for dressed- 
work ornamentation. 

Close by this was the exhibit of the American Quarries 
Co., of Chicago, Ill., with an exhibit showing the building 
and dressed stone effects which can be obtained from the 
Oolitic limestone of Indiana. 

The exhibit of the United States Marble Co. was very 
comprehensive, and very interesting as showing the be- 
ginning of the marble industry in the State of Washing- 
ton, and showing to the country at large a stone hitherto 
but little known in the marble market. This company 
began operations about three years ago. The marble 


shown was mostly green, and varied in color from a very 
light yellowish to a very dark green. 


The stone is beau- 


tifully mottled in white and yellow. The specimens shown 
consisted of the rough and polished marble, a carved 
marble mantel, and many novelties such as vases, cups 
and saucers, paper weights, etc. 

Among the collective exhibits, the State of New York 
had a large number of cubes of the various kinds of stone 
produced in the State, so arranged that they might be 
examined easily by interested stone men. The stone was 
shown in dressed and rough face. However, this exhibit 
was in no way attractive, and did not adequately show the 
stone-quarry interests of the State. The different varieties 
of slate quarried in New York were also shown in the 
exhibit of the New York State Museum. 

A collective exhibit of the building stone of Maryland, 
and the slates of the Harford County district, in the ex 
hibit of the Maryland. Geological Survey, showed stone 
from nearly all of the quarries in Maryland, well labeled 
and givng considerable information concerning the stone. 
There were also transparencies showing enlarged micro- 
scopic sections of the different stones. 

In the Georgia exhibit, cubes of the various granites, 
marbles, limestones and sandstones were shown, and a 
column of dressed white marble. 

In the Missouri exhibit, a considerable quantity of the 
granite, both dressed and rough, was shown. In the New 
Jersey exhibit were shown specimens of the trap rock, 
granite, sandstone and limestone from the different quar- 
ries in the State, and also a small exhibit of slate from 
the quarry of the New Jersey Slate Co., at Newton, N. J. 
The California exhibit contained specimens of the onyx 
marble found in that State. The exhibit of Oregon showed 
specimens of black marble, and other stones obtained from 
that State, but without sufficient labeling to show in what 
part of the State, and by whom the stone was produced. 
The same may be said of the exhibits of stone from Idaho. 
In the Mines Building also were exhibits of granite and 
other building stones from Canada, and a very attractive 
exhibit of silicified wood from Arizona. While this prod- 
uct does not come strictly under the list of stone quarried, 
the polished material has to a certain extent come into 
competition with marble and onyx in its use for table 
tops, ornamental novelties, etc. Its hardness and the 
difficulty in polishing it make it very expensive. The 
entire stock of this stone is controlled and worked by the 
Drake Co., of St. Paul, Minn. In the Mexican Building 
was a very good exhibit of Mexican onyx, and exhibits of 
stone from South American States were scattered through 
the various. exhibits. 

Now, what we would like to see is not only an 
exhibit of building stone in keeping with the in- 
dustry in its present magnitude, both in develop- 
ment and resources, but a proper exhibition of 
rock and clay products, which includes an endless 
line of building material. The time is here, too, 
when this building material is growing more im- 
portant very rapidly, and it looks foolish to let an 
opportunity of this kind go by without properly 
exhibiting products of this kind. 

Take for example the cement industry, and the 
world at large has but a hazy idea of its develop- 
ment and possibilities; and the same may be said 
of a number of other industries, and the world at 
large is not going to make any strenuous effort 
to become better posted in the matter, unless the 
people interested in these industries push them 
into notice. 

We are here to do our share, and we will be glad 
to hear from any of the readers of Rock PropucTs 
with suggestions looking to the end of an exhibit 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, of which 
the industry may justly feel proud. 

Let us hear from you. 


A Lady Actively in Marble. 


When we hear marble spoken of in connection 
with a young lady, it is more generally that slangy 
expression called “the marble heart,” but according 
to the following story from the Boston Journal, 
they sometimes take an interest in the marble busi- 
ness proper, and in this instance it seems to have 
been done up exactly proper: 

“The female promoter and business woman is 
coming to the front. Miss Jean G. Wiley, of Addi- 
son, W. Va., a schoolteacher by profession, also 
possesses much industrial acumen. She graduated 
from the State School of Indiana and went to 
teaching school. She went to West Virginia, at- 
tracted by marble deposits, and quietly took op- 
tions. She interested Pittsburg and Chicago cap- 
italists. Her options, together with others, have 
become the nucleus to wealth. The company con- 
trols vast deposits of marble. It has been named 
the Pittsburg and Elk River Building Stone and 
Marble Co. The company owns practically all the 
marble deposits in West Virginia, it is stated. 

“Miss Wiley is not yet thirty, but is a woman of 
remarkable energy and of accomplishments. She 
is the authoress of a work on physical culture, has 
written poetry, which her friends admire, and is 
known as a composer of music, but her hobby is 
to succeed in business.” 


Reports from New York City state that the 
Consolidated Rosendale Cement Co., New York 
City, has recently acquired a number of cement 
properties in Ulster County. 


It is reported that the Cumberland Hydraulic 
Cement Co., of Cumberland, Md., which is owned 
by Ackermans, of Plainfield, N. J., will soon build 
a cement plant on the West Virginia side six or 
seven miles from Cumberland. 
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The Manufacture of Structural Slate. 


Did you ever visit a slate mill? If you have, 
some of the things I am going to say are already 
familiar to you, but they will be none the less in- 
teresting, and if you have never visited a slate mill 
the chances are that you only have a very dim idea 
of how slate is worked, and of the many different 
uses it is put to aside from roofing. Roofing slate 
is made by hand and has no connection whatever 
with a slate mill. 


The Equipment of a Modern Slate Mill. 


An up-to-date slate mill is equipped with sawing 
machines, planers, lathes and various things of 
this kind that might, from their names, suggest 
a woodworking establishment, but really comes 
nearer being similar to the equipment of a modern 
stone mill—the main distinction is in the fact that 
it does not require near as heavy machinery to 
work slate that it does for working building stone. 
In fact, slate, in the sense of its manufacture and 
use, might be classed as occupying a position be 
tween ordinary building stone and wood, and when 
qualities becomes better known it will likely be 
structural slate, with its cheapness and good 
more widely used. It is only of late years that 
there seems to have been any decided effort to push 
the structural end of the slate business in a general 
way. What it will all amount to, time alone will 
tell. The men who are interested in the business 
say that there is nothing to prevent the demand 
multiplying, once it is properly known. However 
that may be, it is but right that the world at large 
should know more about slate as a structural ma- 
terial, and that is the purpose sought here. 





INTERIOR OF SLATE;MILL—MACHINERY MANUFACTURED BY S. FLORY MFG, CO., BANGOR, PA. 


Slate is not Formed in Thin Layers. 

To save confusion, I want to correct an impres- 
sion that is more or less general in the public mind 
about the constructive composition of slate. Many 
who are not familiar with this material confuse 
slate with shale. This error is so common that 
geologists are frequently called on to examine what 
is called a “slate” quarry, which proves to be 
merely a bed of shale. Because of the quality of 
cleavage in slate and its splitting readily into thin 
slabs, there seems to be a general impression that 
it is formed in thin layers and this impression | 
wish to corect at the outset. 

Shale is formed in thin layers, and splits into 
sheets parallel to the stratification of the rock, be 
ing in fact a thinly stratified rock; while slate is 
to all appearance a solid rock. The line of clevage 
is in fact, never with the plane of the bed; the 
stratification is more frequently formed at an angle 
of near 45 degrees. The cleavage property of slate 
is the peculiar feature which has been the subject 
of much scientific discussion which need not be 
entered into for the purpose of this article, the idea 
here being simply to point out that a block of slate 
is a solid block, just like a block of granite or lime- 
stone with no stratification apparent in its make 
up. 

The First Step in Milling Slate. 

Then we have, when we start into the mill, a 
block of slate which is simply like a block of stone 
of any other kind, only it is slate stone. Usually 
the first step on a block of this stone through the 
milling process is the sawing machine. A slate 
sawing machine is constructed somewhat on the 
order of a woodworker’s table or bench saw, only 
it has modifications to fit it to its specific use and 
it is of course, constructed on a heavier plan. It has 
a strong, rigid frame of iron and a traveling bed 
of the same material, which is perforated for the 
purpose of clamping blocks for sawing. The saw 
itself is, to all apparances, a regulation circu!ar 
saw, except that it is extremely heavy. Th-se saws 
range in size from 24 to 42 inches in diameter. and 
are usually very thick, running something like % 
of an inch in thickness of blade. and the teeth are 
spread with a swage like the teeth of an ordinary 
saw, but the general shape of the teeth more re 
sembles the cross cut. only they are dressed and 
filed square, just the same as a rip saw. We have 


but to refer to the old rule that the harder the ma- 
terial, the slower the speed to understand that 
these saws run very slowly. The schedule speed is 
25 revolutions a minute for a 24-in. saw and 16 
revolutions for a 42-in. saw. 


Operating a Slate Saw. 


In operation, the block is clamped on the table 
in the position desired, and the carriage is brought 
up to position by a special gear that makes the 
handling more rapid than if only a saw gear were 
available, and then the carriage is shifted to an 
automatic feed, which is in substance a slow force 
feed that carries the carriage along at the rate of 
about 6 in. a minute, the exact speed depending 
somewhat on the work in hand, there being three 
or four changes of speed. The machines are also 
provided with a quick return movement for run- 
ning the carriage back to position after the block 
is cut. 

With this explanation and a glance at the ma- 
chines shown in the illustration, one can readily 
understand the general process of sawing slate. It 
is, as stated formerly, the same as sawing stone, 
only slate is not nearly so hard as any building 
stone, which not only enables it to be worked more 
rapidly, but permits the use of lighter machines. 

Planing and Grooving Siate. 

In slate planing machines there is some variety, 
just as there is in stone. planers for general pur- 
poses. The machines are generally constructed on 
the general principle of an iron planing machine 
with cross head and traveling platen, the great dis- 
tinction being in the cutters. The cutter for plan- 
ing slate or stone is usually from three to six 
inches broad across the face. When we reach this 
stage of the process of working slate, however, it 
is a little difficult to explain the many changes that 
may be made in the work of the machine, except to 
such as are familiar with handling iron and wood- 
working tools, and it differs radically from wood- 
work. 

Take, for example, the matter of grooving across 
a slab of slate. In a woodworking institution this 
would come under the head of gaining, and 
would go to a machine for that purpose, while in 
working slate these planers are sometimes built 
with an attachment for cutting grooves either 
across or lengthwise. It is easy to understand how 
the attachment could be 
put on to groove length- 
wise, because the platen in 
traveling back and forth 
gives the movement neces- 
sary for this work, but in 
grooving crosswise the 
platen ‘necessarily is at 
rest, while a special at- 
tachment carries the tool 
and grooves’ crosswise. 
Aside from the grooving 
that is done on planers, 
there are special grooving 
machines, some operated 
by power and some by 
hand. 


Lathes and Other Things. 


They also have lathes in 
which slate can be turned 
almost as readily as wood, 
and made to the same 
variety of patterns. Ex- 
amples of this are found 
in some of the elaborate 
slate mantels—not only of 
turning, but of carving. 

Another machine of the 
slate mill is the rubbing 
bed, where surfaces are 
finished off perfectly 
smooth. This machine 
usually consists of a re- 
volving circular platen of 
cast iron of various 
diameter up to. sixteen 
feet, the general thickness 
running from three to 
four inches. 

Then we have drilling 
and counter-sinking ma- 
chines for putting screws 
through holes in slabs of 
slate and counter sinking 
them. We have also band 
saws for sawing slabs of 
slate to pattern, which re 
minds one of the regula- 

_ tion band saw used in a 
woodworking factory. 
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Sandstone Brick Co. is one of the new industries 
of Saginaw, Mich., to manufacture artificial stone 
in the form of brick. 


W. H. Fisher and C. E. Fitzgerald, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., have been giving some demonstrations 
in Topeka, Kas., on the manufacture and use of 
artificial building stone. They have a plant for 
making this stone in San Francisco, and it is said 
the object of their visit to Topeka was to establish 
a plant at that place to instruct contractors in that 
part of the country in the material. 


What is said to be a new departure in building 
circles is the construction of a concrete chimney 
at the works of Mitts & Merrill, Saginaw, Mich. 
The chimney is to be 90 ft. high, and its construc- 
tion is now about half completed. At its base it 
will be 105 inches in diameter, and at the top 66. 
The interior of the chimney will be lined with 
cencrete and the flue will be 36 inches wide. The 
chimney is being built for a new boiler house, and 
it is believed that it will be cheaper than the brick 
chimneys, equally it not more satisfactory, and 
also superior to the iron smokestacks. 


The Best Cement, Brick and Moulding Co. (Ltd.) 
has been organized at Bay City, Mich., with a 
capital stock of $25,000.00. The incorporators are: 
Fred. Laughray, president; Edward Laughray, vice 
president; W. Jay Gould, secretary, and Rober 
Laughray, treasurer. All but Mr. Gould are resi- 
dents of Bay City. The Laughray brothers are 
well known in the line of cement industry, having 
had charge of the work recently done on the Hecla 
plant and many other large contracts stand to their 
credit. Mr. Gould has been known as an organizer 
of incorporations, as well as being the State reprv- 
sentative for the Selzer & Serr Brick Machine Co., 
of Corunna, Mich. The company has purchascd 
four machines with a capacity of 8,000 bricks per 
day. The machines are adapted to molding any 
design or size of brick, and the mixing, coloring 
and cutting of the materials used in the process are 
all done at one operation. 


Bowman on Concrete Work. 


John Bowman, of Peoria, Ill., has a hobby, which 
is artificial stone and concrete, and he has done 
extensive experimenting along this line. In reply 
to an inquiry in regard to the result of his ex- 
periments, he says: “I feel grateful that you con- 
sider the matter important enough to inquire for 
information in that line for publication, because 
as far as I can comprehend, the public in general 
is poorly informed about concrete and its uses. 
There can be no doubt that experience, though 
the hardest, is also the best teacher. I have been 
in the lime, mortar and cement school thirty-five 
years, have mastered the various trades requiring 
their use, and still feel unable to properly handle 
the subject. Several years ago I made up my mind 
that Portland cement, sand and gravel concrete 
was the coming building material, and that the 
main question was to get the best possible results 
from that at the least cost. I find that from ten 
to fifty per cent. of the cement in concretes is 
pract'cally wasted through lack of knowledge and 
the proper appliances for making it. I find that 
the hardening process of Portland cement is en- 
tirely different from common cement. It does not 
set, as is supposed; but it crystallizes, or rather 
the silica does. and the other parts are only a 
vehicle for holding the mass together; therefore, 
the process of mixing and making should be differ- 
ent. I find that weighing the material and the 
water that is put into a given bulk of concrete 
is the best method to get their full value, and then 
press it to the proper size. Also that a proper 
grading of sand and gravel used increases its 
value for that purpose from ten to twenty per 
cent., and washing both sand and gravel increases 
its value twenty per cent. more. Grading and 
washing add from ten to twenty-five per cent. to 
the weight of any given bulk. I mention only a 
few of these points, as it would require consider- 
able time and labor to cover the subject. I have 


also formulated and proved a plan for making 


stone for houses that can be made and kept in 
stock, so that a man can bring his plan to the 
factory or yard, buy the stone that will build his 
house, without fitting or breaking one and have 
none left. I have demonstrated that all this ma- 
terial can be made to compete with brick or stone 
in price, have a much better appearance, have any 
desired color and shape, and at a much greater 
profit than either; but it would require consider- 
able capital to properly fit up for the purpose, and 
so far I have found that capitalists, as a rule, are 
pessimists in everything except their own busi- 
ness, and often in that.” 


Is Concrete to Replace Wood Piling? 


And now it is not only concrete building, and 
concrete foundations, but concrete is beginning to 
crowd wood in the piling industry, and nothing 
but time will show what the end will be. Of course, 
the first thing the purchaser will look at is the 
it2m of first cost, and having this in mind when 


Top view looking down on concrete piles in piers. 
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View of concrete pile foundation 
isconsin. 


Works at Racine, 


we saw the illustrated description of concrete piles 
made by the Raymond Concrete Pile Co., 913-935 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., we wrote and asked 
them how it would compare in cost with wood 
pile, to which they replied as follows: “Our ex- 
perience has proved that in a great many in- 


Top view looking down on wooden piles in a running wall. 
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View showing construction had wooden piles been used in 
the J. I. Case Plow Works’ foundation, the cost of which 
would have been fifty per cent. more. 


stances we can put in a concrete pile foundation 
very much cheaper than the same foundation could 
be put in with wooden piles. We are able to make 
this saving, owing to the great taper on our pile, 
and to the fact that we can utterly disregard the 
water line, which in many instances is several feet 
below the basement level, thus saving much ex- 
cavation and masonry. We have found that one 


concrete pile will carry as great a load as three 
ordinary wood piles of the same length.” In their 
booklet on this same subject they say that ordinary 
wooden piles average about 12 inches diameter at 
the top, giving 113 square inches of surface. Con- 
crete piles are 20 inches in diameter at the top, 
giving 314 square inches surface or 2,77 times that 
of the wooden pile. The taper of a wooden pile is 
only about 3 or 4 inches from top to bottom, while 
the taper of concrete pile 14 inches. 

In comparing cost of a concrete pile to a wooden 
pile, persons usually take the cost of the ordinary 
wood pile, which runs from 11 to 15 inches at head, 
which will average about 12 inches after being cut 
off ready for the reception of grillage or concrete, 
while a fair comparison would be to take a wood 
pile of the same diameter of the concrete pile; con- 
sider what a wood pile which is 20 inches under 
the bark at the head would cost, then have it 
turned or hewn down to 6 inches at the point so 
that it would have the same carrying capacity, 
then compare the cost, which after being driven 
no doubt would be equal if not greater than the 
concrete pile in place. Soin comparing you should 
either take a wood pile of the same diameter and 
taper of the concrete pile, or use enough more wood 
piles to get the same surface on top and same car- 
rying capacity, which would be at least three to 
one; then if your basement is below water level 
you must add the cost of excavating and building 
of extra wall to where your wood pile will be 
submerged, to insure its premanency. Hence a fair 
comparison will in all instances favor the concrete 
pile, as to cest and durability of foundation. 

With the matter of cost and carrying capacity 
satisfactorily settled, there are many points in 
favor of the concrete pile. One is, of course, that 
it is practically everlasting, and another is in that 
you can practically disregard the water line in 
construction; and in fact, there are many ad- 
vantages that might be pointed out, and the de- 
velopment of the cement pile in the industry will 
be watched with interest, not only on its own ac- 
count, but because of the scarcity of timber suitable 
for making first-class piles. 

The manner of forming or making concrete 
piling is thus described: We first drive into the 
ground a sheet iron shell the size and shape of 
the pile desired. This is accomplished by fitting 
the shell over a steel core, which, encased in the 
shell is driven in the same manner as a wooden 
pile. A simple device permits the shrinking of the 
core so that it is then easily drawn. All that re- 
mains is to fill the shell with Portland cement con- 
crete. 


Production of Borax and Bromine. 


The report on the “Production of Borax in the 
United States,” by Dr. Joseph Struthers, in “Min- 
eral Resources of the United States, 1901,” now in 
press, United States Geological Survey, shows that 
there was a slight decrease in 1901, the output 
being 17,887 short tons of crude borax and 5,344 
short tons of refined borax, valued at $1,012,118.00, 
as compared with the production of 24,235 short 
tons of crude borax and 1,602 short tons of refined 
borax in 1900. Of the output in 1901, California 
produced the whole of the refined borax and 16,887 
tons of the crude borax. 


The production of borax in the United States continues 
to be derived mainly from the colemanite deposits of Cali- 
fornia, although a small quantity is produced from the 
marsh deposits of California, Nevada and Oregon. 

The imports of borax, borates and boric acid in the 
United States amounted to $56.683.00, as compared with 
$32,679.00 in 1900 and with $27,047.00 in 1899. 

The Borax Consolidated, Limited (the international 
borax combination). now operating in the United States, 
England, France and South America, reports a very favor- 
able business for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1901. This company is capitalized at £1,400,000, of which 
£800,000 is preferred stock carrying 5% per cent. accu- 
mulative dividends, and £600,000 is ordinary stock, each 
of the par value of £10. The net profits for the fiscal year 
were £190,278, from which interim dividends of £22,000 
on preferred stock and £30,000 on ordinary stock were 

aid. 
. There has been but little fluctuation in the price of 
borax during 1901, which remains at 7 to 7.25 cents for 
the refined and 6.75 to 7 cents for the concentrated 
product. 

Bromine. 


The production of bromide in the United States during 
1901 amounted to 552.043 pounds, vatuead at $154,572.00, 
as compared with 521,444 pounds in 1900, valued at 
$140,790.00, an increase of 30,599 pounds in quantity 
and $13,782.00 in value for the year. The price per 
pound during 1901 averaged 28 cents, as compared with 
27 cents in 1900 and 29 cents in 1899. 

The production of bromine in the world continues to be 
controlled by the Associated American Producers and by 
the Leopoldshall-Stassfurt Convention, which is operative 
for. several years to come. 

Michigan continues to be the most important producer 
of bromine in the United States, followed by Ohio, West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. A description of the various 
brines of Michigan which carry bromine has been given 
by Dr. Alfred C. Lane in “Water Supply and Irrigation,” 
Paper No. 31, 1899, United States Geological Survey. 
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W. F. Womble has a new marble works at 
Dublin, Ga. 


Miller Bros., Iowa City, Iowa, have moved into 
a new building. 


Godden, Ballard & Sam have moved from Forest 
City to Estherville, Iowa. 


W. F. Womble, Quitman, Ga., has opened up a 
marble shop at Dublin, Ga. 


Frey & Johnson, of Crete, will go into the 
monumental business at Chicago Heights, III. 


H. L. Foust is now interested in the monu- 
mental business with C. J. Billman, Logansport, 
Indiana. 


Wm. Negile, Tiffin, Ohio, is receiving treasurer 
of a movement to erect a monument to Gen. Wm. 
H. Gibson. 


The Madison Monumental Works, conducted by 
J. T. Hamilton, has been bought by Golden & 
Flora, Richmond, Ind. 


Local G. A. R. and S. of V., of Bangor, Pa., have 
started a movement to erect a monument in that 
city to cost about $10,000.00. 


Misho Bros. are building an addition to their 
plant and adding to the equipment of their granite 
works at Sauk Rapids, Mich. 


Wm. O’Brien has sold the interest in his marble 


‘works at Pajaro, Cal., to T. H. Bliss, who will 


take an active part in the business. 


Company E, Sterling, Ill., will erect a monu- 
ment in Central Park of that city in memory of 
the dead of the Spanish-American War. 


H. G. Spencer has become interested in the 
monumental business of Otto Fisk at Aurora, II1., 
and the firm is known as Fisk & Spencer. 


Meeker Bros., Newark, N. J., have been awarded 
a contract for the erection of a monument to the 
New Jersey soldiers that fell at Antietam. 


W. L. Hertzer, cashier of the Tiffin (Ohio) 
National Bank, is receiving contributions for'a 
monument to be erected to General Gibson. 


J. C. Miles has bought out the interest of D. J. 
McDonald in the firm of D. J. McDonald & Co., 
and will continue the business personally. 


The Columbian Granite Co., Montpelier, Vt., has 
recently added a new polishing wheel to its equip- 
ment, making three of these appliances in their 
plant. 

St. Marys, Ont., Can., has taken steps to erect a 
monument to the memory of the St. Marys boys 
who lost their lives in the English army in South 
Africa. 


Dille & Clemens, Greensburg, Ind., are building 
a new shop and sales room. The shop will be 
equipped with modern appliances for handling 
heavy work. 

A committee, of which Wm. J. Kirby, of Albion, 
N. Y., is chairman, is raising funds to erect @ 
monument in Holy Cross Cemetery, that place, to 
the late Rev. John Castaldi. 


A. S. Johnson Camp No. 71 of the United Con- 


‘ federate Veterans, Greenville, Texas, is taking the 


initiative step in the movement to erect of Con- 
federate monument in Hunt Co., Texas. 


F. T. Murdock has associated with him in busi- 
ness at St. Johns, Mich., R. C. Davies, formerly 
of Davies & Adams, and the two mills will operate 
under the firm name of Murdock & Davies. 


A committee, of which Jerry J. Lynch, of Butte, 
Mont., is secretary, will erect a monument in the 
cupitol grounds of Helena, Mont., to General Thos. 
Francis Meager, to cost not less than $20,000.00. 


The French National Monument Association, it 
is said, has decided to build on its lot at Appleton 
and Race Streets, Springfield, Mass. The building 
is to provide halls for their local French organiza- 
tions, and several living partments, and the cost 
will probably exceed $50,000.00. 


The department of Ohio G. A. R. is to erect a 
monument to General Wm. H. Gibson, and General 
Walton Weaver, department commander, Toledo, 
Ohio, has the matter in charge. 


R. H. Carpenter, Bloomington, Ind., has opened 
up a branch marble ‘shop at Lowell, Ind. The 
branch shop at Lowell will be in charge of Leroy 
Hayden, and has already a number of jobs on hand. 


The Lone Fur Monumental Association, of which 
M. L. Pratt, Portland, Ore., is secretary, will erect 
a memorial to the soldiers and pioneers in Lone 
Fur Cemetery, Portland, for which $1,500.00 has 
already been raised. 

The Lee Marble Co., Lee, Mass., has been in- 
creasing its force and opening up new sections 
of quarry. They have also purchased a new loco- 
motive and have increased the number of cutters 
in their stone work. 

A monument association has been formed at 
Mackinaw, Mich., with E. C. Amphlet, as secretary, 
to secure the erection of a memorial by the govern- 
ment to commemorate and mark the: site of the 
Indian massacre in 1763. 


Stephenson Post, G. A. R., Springfield, Ill., has 
appointed a committee to take steps for the erec- 
tion of a suitable monument on the ground set 
aside in the Oak Ridge Cemetery for the soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War. 


The mausoleum recently erected to the memory 
of Colonel D. L. Cockley, at the Oakland Cemetery, 
Shelby, Ohio, is said to be the first strictly private 
vault erected in that city. It is built of gray lime- 
stone and has room for twelve bodies. 


Sullivan, Tucker & Co. have leased the granite 
working plant formerly operated by I. N. Bates 
& Co., East Barre, Vt., and are putting in air 
compressors, pneumatic tubes, and are preparing 
to do all kinds of monumental work. 


Crooks & McLain, Carthage, N. Y., have secured 
a contract to erect a soldiers’ monument. costing 
$2,700.00, at that place. The monument is to be of 
No. 1 Barre granite, of medium color, and is to be 
erected and ready for unveiling on or before April 
15, next. 

The Capitol Hill Granite and Marble Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, recently opened up in its new place 
of business, 618 East Locust Street. The growth 
of their monumental business is a reward for 
efforts to supply the best monuments from the 
best material and quoting honest prices. 


At a recent reunion of the First New York 
Dragoons, a committee was appointed with Dr. 
D. W. Harrington, Buffalo, N. Y., as president and 
treasurer, to raise funds for a monument to be 
erected at the camp grounds at Portage, where the 
regiment was mustered into service in 1862. 


Drs. EHas Davis, D. R. Tolley and John C. 
Legrande, of Birmingham, Ala., were appointed a 
committee at a recent meeting of the Jefferson 
county (Ale.) Medical Society to raise funds for 
the erection of a monument to Dr. Jerome Cochran, 
the founder of the Alabama Medical Association. 


The Goebel Monument Commission met at Frank- 
fort, Ky., September 9, and in going over the funds 
collected for the monument, a check for $1,000.00 
was received from Mrs. C. C. McCord, making the 
total now $15,000.00. The commission is to meet 
again November 18, when the contract for the 
monument is to be let. 

At the annual meeting of the Cape Cod Pilgrim 
Memorial Association, recently held at Gloucester, 
Mass., fresh energy was given to the movement to 
erect a monument on the outer point of Cape Cod 
in honor of the Pilgrim compact of government. 
The secretary of the association is Osborne Nicker- 
son, of Chathamport, Mass. 

Miller & Clark, Americus, Ga., have a contract 
to erect a $10,000.00 monument, which the State 
of Pennsylvania will erect in honor of the Penn- 
sylvania dead soldiers in the cemetery at Ander- 
sonville, Ga. The One Hundred First and the One 
Hundred Third were taken prisoners almost as 
a whole at Plymouth, N. C., by the Confederates 
during the Civil War and sent to Andersonville. 
where many of them died, and it is in honor of 
these the monument is erected. 


Reports from St. Catherines, Can., state that the 
Mackintosh Granite and Marble Co. is erecting a 
monument in Lawn Cemetery, St. Catherines, of 
Barre (Vt.) granite, which is one of the hand- 
somest memorials ever erected in that part of the 
country. The monument was erected by Mrs. 
Batty, in memory of her husband, the late J. H. 
Batty, president of the Federal Life Insurance 
Co. of Canada. 


Speaking of the sarcophagus to the memory of 
John Sherman and Mrs. Sherman, which is being 
placed in the Mansfield (Ohio) Cemetery by E. M. 
Wolff & Co., of that city, a local Mansfield paper 
sys that it will be severely plain in type, con- 
structed of Westerly, R. I., granite, and will weigh 
something over thirty tons. The memorial con- 
sists of a sub-base, which alone weighs 12 tons and 
is 8 by 12 ft.; a molded base and die. It will be 
8 ft. high and there will be Romanesque carving 
on the die and base, but the monument otherwise 
will embody the plainly severe type of memorial. 


There is 8 movement on foot in Washington, D. 
C., to erect a statute to Alexander R. Shepherd, 
the late governor of the District of Columbia, who 
died in Mexico the early part of September. Henry 
McFarland, district commissioner, is reported as 
saying: “A statue of ex-Governor A. R. Shepherd 
should be erected in the city of Washington by 
popular subscription. Much of the wealth, as well 
as much of the beauty of the national capital, we 
owe to Governor Shepherd, and it is appropriate 
that we should show our gratitude in tangible 
and permanent form. It was supposed to erect a 
statue of Governor Shepherd before his death, 
but there was an indisposition to make an excep- 
tion to the rule against giving such an honor to a 
living man. There can be no possible objection to 
giving him this honor now.” 


The Lee Marble Co., Lee, Mass., which was dis- 
solved by the death of Francis L. Gross, one of the 
principal stockholders, August 30, has been re- 
organized by Ches. H. Gross, of Philadelph‘a. and 
the work will go on as usual. It is said that they 
recently received a contract for 9,000 sold‘ers’ 
headstones, and they have an old contract yet along 
the same line. Of the work of the company at the 
quarry, it is said that the recent uncovering of 
stone east of the big quarry shows that there is a 
splendid deposit of stone running north from the 
old Philadelphia quarry under the power house 
and extending from the present quarry on the east. 
Considerable work has done toward removing the 
rubble and from present indications the day is not 
far distant when one of the finest floors of marble 
ever seen in this country will be opened for 
operation. 


The Flower Statue at Waiertown,N Y. 


The Woodbury (N. Y.) Granite Co., as well as 
others connected with the erection of the Flower 
statue at Watertown, N. Y., is paid a compliment 
by one of tne local papers, which described the 
work as follows: “The result is a fine effect from 
an artistic standpoint as well as a work that will 
stand through centuries unless shaken by some 
tremendous upheavel of nature. It is a striking 
example of the rich and beautiful material that 
lies under the ground in Vermont. Herbert L. 
Brown, the company’s representative, who has been 
in Watertown since the material arrived here, has 
received many compliments for his concern. 

“The material used is Bedford syenite, which in 
its construction is similar to the Egyption syenite 
(from which the Egyptian obelisk in Central Park, 
New York, was executed), but in grain it more 
closely resembles Numidian marble. 

“The die weighs 16,000 pounds and in the rough 
it weighed 25,000 pounds. 

“In order to complete the die on time, workmen 
were engaged on it for twenty-four hours each day 
for the last month and sixteen hours during the 
previous month. 

“The curb is fine-hammered while the base and 
die are hand-rubbed. 

“The rubbed surface is preferred to the polished 
on the best class of stonework, as it is on the finest 
grade of interior woodwork. 

“Monumental setters were sent from New York to 
erect the work under ‘Pat’ Phillips’ supervision. 
and no expense spared to have the work executed 
on time and to have the workmanship of the very 
best known to the trade. 

“The eagles could not be carved in time, so that 
the models had to be painted and used for the 
dedication. 

“The pedestal was designed by the well-known 
firm of architects, Brite & Bacon, of New York, who 
have received many advantages in this class of 
work from their extended study abroad. 

“The granite work was executed by the Wood- 
bury Granite Co., of 7 East Forty-second Street. 
New York, which own quarries of different granites 
‘and are familiar with this class of work as well 
as with large building work, their Woodbury White 
quarry having produced some of the largest mono- 
liths ever erected. 

“The carving was executed by the well-known 
firm of sculptors, Buehle & Lanter, of New York.” 
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Mining and Washing Kaolin 


In the census report of the clay industries, the 
value of C. C. (or cream-colored) ware produced 
is $1,540,488.00; white graniteware is $1,787,101.00; 
chinaware (porcelain) $1,255,978.00. Of the raw 
material used in this work, we find china clay 
(kaolin) domestic, $390,804.00; china clay form, 
$171,790.00. Of the domestic kaolin when we turn 
to the special bulletin concerning North Carolina 
we find under the head of kaolin and earth grind- 
ing that this State produces, $105,929.00. This 
bears out the statement made in the reports of the 
North Carolina Geological Survey that North 
Carolina is one of the important producers of this 
material with principal factories at Trenton, N. 
Y.. and East Liverpool, Ohio. 

The Properties of Kaolin. 

It is probably in order before discussing at any 
length kaolin and its manufacturers to point out 
that kaolin is the name used to represent pure clay, 
vr rather that highest grade of clay which is as 
nearly as pure as is to be found. If forms the 
basis of all clays, the degree and nature of purities 
found in connection with it making up the differ- 
ent grades of clay used in the various industries. 
Kaolin of good quality is pure white when washed 
and dried, but often gray when wet. 

In plastic qualities kaolin is usually very lean, 
although some crude kaolins feel plastic when 
taken in hand. The tensile strength is low, vary- 
ing from 5 to 20 tons per square inch. Because of 
this leanness, kaolin is mixed with ball clay in 
the manufacture of china to give it plasticity. 
Feldspar is also used as a flux and quartz is added 
to prevent excessive shrinkage during the process 
of burning. 

How the Mining is Done. 


Kaolin is usually soft enough to be mined with 
a pick and shovel, and in some places, especially 
when it is to be mined from a depth, hydraulic 
mining is frequently resorted to, which consists 
substantially in washing the clay down in the pit 
or shaft and then pumping the mud or slurry 
made of combined water and clay to the washing 
trough by the means of pumps. As a rule, kaolins 
are washed before being shipped to the potteries 
to eliminate coarse particles of sand, iron, ete. 
There are different methods of washing clay, but 
the following is given as a general rule followed 
in North Carolina: 

As the kaolin comes from the mine it is gen- 
erally discharged into a log-washer. This con- 
sists of a semi-cylindrical trough, in which there 
revolves a horizontal axis bearing short arms. 
The action of these arms breaks up the kaolin 
more or less thoroughly, depending on its density, 
ard facilitates the subsequent washing. The 
stream of water directed into the log-washer 
sweeps the kaolin and most of the sand into the 
washing troughs, which latter are about 15 inches 
wide and 12 inches deep. They may be wider and 
deeper if the kaolin is very sandy; in fact, they 
should be. The troughing is about 700 feet long, 
and to utilize the space thoroughly it is broken 
up into sections (50 feet each in a good length). 
these being arranged parallel. and connecting at 
the ends. so that the water, with suspended clay, 
follows a zig-zag course. 

The Washing Process. 

This trough las a slight pitch in North Carolina 
plants, being about one inch in 20 feet, but this 
is a matter. depending on the kaolin. If the 
kaolin is very fine and settles slowly, the pitch 
need not be so great, and vice versa. <A large 
quantity of every coarse sand in the kaolin is a 
nuisance. as it clogs up the log-washer and upper 
end of the trough more quickly, and causes so 
much more labor to keep them clear. As it is, 
considerable sand settles there, and, to keep the 
trough clear. sand wheels are used. These are 
wooden wheels bearing a number of. iron scoops 
on their periphery. As the wheel revolves these 
scoops catch up a portion of the sand which has 
settled in the trough. and as each scoop .reaches 
the upper limit of its turn on the wheel, by its 


inverted position, drops the sand outside of the 
trough. These sand wheels are a help, but it is 
very often necessary to keep a man in addition, 
shoveling the sand from the trough. After wash- 
ing and being allowed to settle, the settling is 
sometimes assisted by the use of alum. All the 
water possible is drawn off and the cream-like 
mass of kaolin and water that is left is pumped 
into presses. The presses for this purpose con- 
sist of a series of flat iron or wooden frames, be- 
tween which a flat canvas bag is placed that is 
connected with nippers to the supply pipes and 
pumps. The pressure from the pumps serve to 
force out most of the water through the canvas 
bags. When all the water possible is gotten out 
the sheets of semi-dry kaolin are rolled up and put 





KAOLIN WASHING AND DRYING PLANT OF DHE 
HARRIS CLAY CO., NEAR WEBSTER, N.C. 


on racks to dry, either in the open air or dry 
house. It is estimated that only about a quarter 
of a ton of washed kaolin will be obtained from 
a ton of crude material, and this is of itself suffi- 





FILTER PRESS FOR REMOVING WATER FROM 
WASHED KAOLIN, 


cient reason for having a washing plant at the 
mines for the handling of all this waste material 
that add materially to the cost of kaolin if it were 
shipped to the factory unwashed. 





In the matter of condemnation proceedings in- 
stituted by the B. & O. Railway Co. against the 
Baltimore Brick Co., to condemn about seven acres 
of land in the vicinity of Riverside Bank, Balti- 
more, Md., the jury awarded a contract amount- 
ing to the sum of $50,000.00 for the property. 


The Empire Brick Co. has been incorporated 
with a general office at 874 Broadway, New York 
City, with a capital stock of $1,500,000.00, for the 
purpose of manufacturing, freighting and suopty- 
ing brick to builders. The officers of the company 
are: Wright D. Goss, president; W. H. Edsell, 
secretary-treasurer; Jerome Walsh, general man- 
ager, and Elijah Walsh, assistant manager. This 
company takes over the property of some well- 
known brick concerns of New York, including two 
plants owned by Goss & Edséll, and it is said they 
will erect a couple of large plants. 


With the Chicago Clay Workers. 


Cuicago, ILL, September 23.—A number of 
scientific men, aided, it is said, by the chemical 
department of the Chicago University, have taken 
up a matter which is of more than passing in- 
terest to all connected with the brick industry 
here. Readers of history will probably remember 
that in rebuilding Paris, Napolean III found many 
of the splendid structures erected by him had be- 
come badly disfigured by a saline exudation, which 
formed a white crust on the outside of the brick 
walls, greatly marring the beauty of the structures. 
Thereupon, the French Government offered a re- 
ward of $100,000.00 to any person who would dis- 
cover a remedy for this disfiguration of brick 
walls. This reward has never been claimed, but 
this is the problem the scientific men of Chicago 
have taken up, with the view of solving, not for 
the sake of the reward, but for the good of the 
public. 

Chicago brick is no more free from this trouble 
than any brick in this country. Brickmakers and 
bricklayers, as well as building contractors, will 
be glad to see the difficulty overcome, but many 
of them appear to doubt the efficacy of any remedy 
that has so far been proposed. The trouble is not 
altogether confined to the walls, or in other words, 
the fault can not be laid to the location or the 
surroundings of walls, because I visited some brick 
yards in the suburbs, where piles of new bricks, 
wuich had not been in contact with mortar, but 
remained in a comparatively pure atmosphere 
since leaving the kilns, showed this same white 
incrustation. 

In many of the new buildings of this city when 
the bricks become wet from a storm, the salty 
compound in the bricks dissolves, and in the dry 
weather succeeding the storm, the solution evap- 
orates from the surface of the bricks, leaving them 
coated with an unsightly white coating. In fact, 
in some -portions of the city, handsome blocks, 
or fine whole blocks, have so “run down” within 
a single year as to be objectionable to de- 
sirable tenants, while otherwise no other fault 
could be found with the building. It seems, too, 
that this exudation is encaustic, for attempts to 
hide it by paint are seemingly useless, as it makes 
its appearance, having eaten itself through the 
thickest application of paint. 

A man down in Indiana has recently taken out 
a patent on a remedy, consisting of one part bees- 
wax, three parts paraffine, three parts Venice 
turpentine, one part dissolved glue, one part raw 
linseed oil, and three parts coal oil, which was 
mixed hot and applied to bricks or stone. It is 
claimed that this coat is waterproof to prevent the 
exudation of any saline substance that may be con- 
tained in the building material. I am _ not 
authentically informed, however, as to the results 
of an experiment with this material. ’ 

The plan of the scientists are at work on, which 
seems to be the only line for a successful remedy 
as in working on the clay that composes the brick, 
so as to thoroughly eliminate those qualities, or 
render them absolutely inert before the brick is 
made. 

The discoloration of cemented brick buildings by 
this exudation has led many builders to select 
stone in place of brick, and it seems that nearly all 
fancy brick work has been fated for disfiguration 
in this matter, which, of course, handicaps the 
use of ornamental brick to some extent. In some 
instances terra cotta has been used to supplant 
brick, but even this material is not always free 
from some trouble. In fact, some of the structures 
built of terra cotta seems to be as bad as the brick 
buildings referred to. This trouble has been the 
source of quite a lot of worry to terra cotta manu- 
factures in this city, for this is a notable industry 
here, one of the largest concerns of the country 
being located at this place. Great progress has 
been made in the manufacture of this material 
during the last two decades. until now the mann- 
factures have reached the point of high artistic 
talent, and the industry is ranked among the fine 
arts. The business has also proven a profitab'e 
one, and is being pushed forward to attain even 
greater things, both in quantity and quality of 
finish. 


The Eureka Brick Co.. has been organized at 
Grand Rapids, Mich, to extend the brick business. 
started last month by H. N. Wilder and A. H. 
Brown. The new company is capitalized at $250- 
000.00, and associated with Messrs. Wilder and 
Brown of the new company are Geo. L. Davis and 
M. V. Bosch. The present plant has a capacity of 
40.000 a day, and it will be enlarged as the output 
increases. 
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HERE AND THERE IN THE CLAY FIELD. 





The Reed Nichols Co., Bath, Me., is burning 
700,000 bricks. 


The Slater Brick Co. is establishing a brick plant 
near Billings, Mont. 


W. G. Hunt and H. A. Kohler will open up a 
brick yard at Sandpoint, Idaho. 


The Thomaston Brick Co. is erecting a brick 
plant near Camden, Me. 


The Brant Clay Brick Co. will rebuild its plant 
at Binghampton, N. Y., this winter. 


John Baeten, of Depere, Wis., has sold his brick 
yard to Peter Baeten, Green Bay, Wis. 


The American Clay Co., of New Jersey, is prepar- 
ing to operate a brick plant near North East, Md. 


The Lockhart & Luling Brick Co., Lockhart, 
Texas, lost its brick kiln by fire early in September. 


The Suburban Brick Co., Wheeling, W. Va., will 
enlarge its plant, enlarging the present capacity. 


The Dale Brick Co., Des Moines, Iowa, is re- 
ported as enjoying a good run of business this 
season. 


The Concord Brick Co. has been incorporated 
at Natchez, Miss., with a capital stock of $10,- 
000.00. 


The Millhall Prospecting Co. has been organized 
at Millhall, Pa., to develop fireclay and coal 
property. 


The Lafayette Brick and Tile Co., a new con- 
cern at Lafayette, La., began operations early in 
September. 


The Ferguson Brick Co., Troy, N. Y., is putting 
in a new Standard dryer and otherwise improving 
their plant. 


C. B. Ramsey, a paving contractor of Topeka, 
Kas., is figuring on establishing a brick plant at 
Fort Scott, Kas. 


The Excelsior Firebrick Co. has been incor- 
porated at Chicago, Ill., by A. T. Griffin, W. A. 
Herrick and P. P. Menard. 


Reports from Fresno, Cal., state that the brick- 
makers over there have advanced the price of 
brick from $6.00 to $8.00 a 1,000. 


The Flint Brick and Coal Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
have been rushed all season with orders for pav- 
ing brick and also for building brick. 


It is said that Fields Bros., of Eddystone, Pa., 
contemplate leasing the old Price brick yard at 
Chester, Pa., and putting it in operation. ; 


The Anacostia Brick Co., Anacostia, D. C., has 
been planning some inprovements to its brick 
plant, but the matter has been delayed. 


The Sioux City Brick Co. has moved its office 
and mill location on Jackson Street, Sioux City, 
Iowa, to its works on North River Side. 


L. L. Stephenson has completed his brick works 
near Leeds, Ala., and now has five down-draft 
kilns, and expects to make 50,000 bricks a day. 


The Sparta Brick Co. has been incorporated at 
Sparta, Ill., with a capital stock of $2,000.00 by P. 
J. Sexton, F. E. Pinkerton and C. F. McLaughlin. 


The Nelsonville Brick Co, has been incorported 
at Nelsonville, Ohio, with a capital stock of $50,- 
000.00. James Dew and others are the incor- 
porators. 


The Table Rock Clay Co., Table Rock, Neb., have 
bought additional clay property, and it is said 
they will likely erect another brick plant in the 
future. 


Geo. Cook, who has been connected with the 
brick business at Newfield, N. Y., for a number of 
years, will go into the brick business for himself 
at Ithaca, N. Y. 


The New Jersey Tile Co. has been incorporated 
at Trenton, N. J., with a capital stock of $50,000 00 
to manufacture tile. The incorporators are James 
H. Robinson and others, 


The Reynoldsville (Pa.) Brick Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $25,000.00. The 
incorporators are: A. O’Donnell, Henry Herpel, 
G. W. Lenkerd and others. 


The Standard Fireclay Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at Fallston, Pa., with a capital stock of $35,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: Joseph H. Ed- 
wards, Rochester; —James Garrett, Monaca; and 
John W. Edwards, New Castle, 


The Kelly-Deen Brick Co. has been incorporated 
at Winchester, Ind., with a capital stock of $10,- 
000.00. The incorporators are: C. J. Kelly, L. D. 
Kelly and P. E. Goodrich. 


The kiln sheds and a quantity of wood at the 
brick yard of Frank Diechsel, near Wausau, Wis., 
was destroyed by fire during the past month, en- 
tailing a loss of $1,500.00. 


The New Boston Brick Co. has been incorpo- 
rated at New Boston, Tex., with a capital stock of 
$20,000.00. The incorporators are: T. A. Fuller, 
H. A. Burrows and Louis Kapp. 


The Goshen Brick Co. has been incorporated at 
Goshen, Ind., with a capital stock of $10,000.00. 
The incorporators are: A. J. Irwin, C. H. Crowell, 
H. C. Dangler and Charles W. Miller. 


The Bell Pottery Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
awarded the contract for their new buildings to 
Gorman Bros., at Cleveland. The superintending 
engineer will be H. M. Gates, of Columbus. 


The American Brick Co., manufacturers of orna- 
mental brick from sand, at South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., have recently added a new machine to their 
plant with a capacity of 10,000 bricks a day. 


The Eureka Brick Co., which has recently been 
incorporated, will operate the brick industry upon 
lands of Henry L. Wilder, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The new company is capitalized at $250,000.00. 


The Moline Manufacturing Co., Moline, Ill., has 
installed a new brick kiln, and among their new 
products is a light colored brick for exterior 
finish, which it is thought will prove a favorite. 


It is reported that A. J. Keeble, of Peterborough, 
Eng., has a patent for a process of brick making 
in England, Germany and the United States, which 
develops the natural color in brick externally 
and internally. 


J. H. McKnight has disposed of his clay bed near 
Corona, Cal., and has associated himself with the 
Los Angeles Pressed Brick Co., which has recently 
erected a plant on what is known as the Santa 
Anna Canyon. 


The Youghiogheny Brick and Supply Co. has 
been incorporated at McKeesport, Pa., by J. G. 
Patterson, Pittsburg; C. E. Patterson, J. P. Patter- 
son, R. L. Raynor, McKeesport; A. W. Osborne, 
West Newton. 


The Reynoldsville Brick Co. has been incor- 
porated at Reynoldsville, Pa., with a capital stock 
of $25,000.00. The incorporators are: A. O’Donnell, 
Henry Herpel, G. W. Lenkerd, C. C. Gibson, J. H. 
Murray, H. L. Hoke, Reynoldsville. 


The Champion Brick Co. is building a new plant 
at Wellsville, Ohio, which, it is said, will be in 
operation November 15. Its kilns are being pushed 
to completion, in order to take care of some orders, 
and ten more kilns will be added later. 


The National Pottery Co. has been organized 
at Evansville, Ind., with a capital stock of $100- 
000.00. The incorporators are: M. D. Helfrick. 
C. A. Kahn, F. W. Kingsbury, A. M. Welti, W. 
T. Gleaves, H. F. Weaver and Adams Helfrick. 


The Clay Center Brick Co., Clay Center, Kan.., 
has completed its brick plant and is turning out 
brick at the rate of 20,000 a day. It is said also 
that the plant will likely be enlarged in the near 
future, as the demand is already in excess of the 
capacity. 


The Asbestos Enameled Brick Co. has been in- 
corporated at Cleveland, Ohio, by Dr. H. W. 
Kitchen, C. L. and E. C. Kelley and others. The 
company contemplates the manufacture of brick, 
in which asbestos enters into a part of the raw 
material, 


The Rome Halloysite Co. has been incorporated 
at Rome, Ga., with a capital stock of $10,000.00, 
to develop clay and mineral deposits. The in- 
corporators are: J. H. Dukes, J. C. Lau. E. J. 
Magee, J. W. Rounsaville, J. A. Rounsaville and 
H. H. McClure. 


The Bell Pottery Co., Columbus, Ohio, has 
placed a contract with the Rahrig Engineering Co. 
for steel roofing, etc., for their kiln sheds. The 
company is also. surveying a town, to be called 
Bellwood, and will soon start to work building 
houses for the workmen. 


The Columbiana Clay Manufacturing Co. has 
been incorporated at Pittsburg, Pa., with a capital 
stock of $300,000.00 to mine, mill and deal in clay 
products. The incorporators are: H. J. Lawrence, 
Pittsburg; Daniel C. McCurdy, Sheridan, Pa.; 
Louis T, Pfarr, Rogers, Ohio. 
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A Colorado Salt Field. 


In the middle of the Colorado desert, a little 
to the North of the Mexican border, and 264 feet 
below the level of the sea, lies a field of crystal- 
lized salt more than a thousand acres in extent, 
presenting a surface as white as snow, and be- 
neath the noonday glare of the sun so dazzling 
that the naked eye can not stand its radiance, it 
stretches away for miles and miles above Salton, 
California, an ocean of blazing, blistering white, 
says the New York Tribune. 

Here daily throughout the year men are at work 
overturning the great deposit with massive plows 
and scrapers, getting it into great piles prelim- 
inary to putting through the refining process. The 
salt plows used to secure the harvest are great 
four-wheeled implements, driven by steam and 
managed by two men. The salt crust is thrown 
up in parallel ridges, then laborers with hoes work 
it to and fro in the water, washing out the dirt, 
preliminary to stacking it in mounds to be taken 
to the mill. 

Salt springs in adjacent foothills are constantly 
contributing to the deposit, and so heavily laden 
are they with almost pure salt that the plow has 
hardly. passed on before a new crust has formed 
in the furrow left. This fact renders it unneces- 
sary to operate more than a small portion of the 
vast deposit. At present only ten acres are work- 
ed. 

As may be supposed, work in these fields is 
performed under the most trying conditions. No 
white man can stand the intense heat, and for this 
reason the work is done wholly by Japanese and 
by Coahuila Indians. Of these the Indians are by 
far the better adapted to the work, the Japanese 
performing only one portion, sewing the sacks 
in which the salt is shipped. The atmosphere, 
laden as it is with particles of salt. gives rise to 
a painful thirst, and the only available drinking 
water comes from a single well. It is warm and 
ill-tasting. 

Beautiful mirages freauently appear above the 
great salt fields in the daytime, sky pictures of 
magnificent cities and flower-dotted, tree-shaded 
fields. The moonlight, too, produces wondrously 
beautiful effects upon the great field of gleaming 
salt. For several weeks in the year the ther- 
mometer on the salt field averages 140 degrees, 
and the refiection of the sun produces a glare 
like that from a furnace. The deposits vary in 
thickness from ten to twenty inches, and form 
a solid crust over the great marsh. It is estimated 
that about 700 tons are now plowed up daily. 








The American Salt Co. has put down a salt well 
at Belle Isle, La. 


Geo. A. Baker, J. Craig Smith and John H. 
Ruhlman, of Youngstown, Ohio, are interested in 
a project to develop salt mines at Barberton, 
Ohio. 


Harry Shuman, Fowler, Ind., has been confer- 
ring with the Chamber of Commerce of Wichita, 
Kas.. with a view of carrying on some prospecting 
for that city for salt. 


According to the New York Commercial, the 
National Salt Co. is in for an unpleasant round. 
Whether or not the tangle will be straightened 
out in good shape, we can not say at this writing. 
but it seems that this company is unable to meet 
some obligations, and an investigation is being 
made into its affairs. 


The Ellsworth Salt Co., which was recently 
organized at Ellsworth, Kas., with a capital stock 
of $50,000.00, have secured a location at that 
place, and are now engaged in the erection of a 
four-pan evaporating plant which is to have a 
daily capacity of 400 barrels. A plant for the 
manufacture of fine table salt will also be erected. 
The following board of directors were recently 
elected: H. Work, president; R. F. Malaby, vice 
president; Geo. T. Tremble. secretary; B. S. West- 
fall, treasurer; John A. Lang, W. D. Jellison, M. 
L. Meek and Andrew Kipp. 
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Asphalt. 




















ASPHALT FORMATIONS, 





Some Interesting Matter Relating Particu- 
larly to the Asphalt Forma- 
tions of California. 





The California State Mining Bureau published 
in 1899 a bulletin covering the subject of petro- 
leum and asphaltum in that State, which, though 
going exhaustively into the matter of geological 
formations, too much for the popular mind to 
follow all the way through, nevertheless contains 
in patches here and there some of the best matter 
on this subject we have ever seen. It is a difficult 
problem, however, to select sections here and there 
from an exhaustive work and make-up in a con- 
densed form the substance of the whole matter, but 
we can not resist an effort at it, and give the 
following, which is condensed from the bulletin: 
Six miles west of Santa Barbara, on the Calera 
Rancho, and on the ocean shore, an area of twenty 
acres has subsided some twenty-five feet; of this 
subsidence, four feet occurred in five years. This 
subsidence has occured through the contraction of 
the shale. The surface of the subsidence is rifted 
and seamed, and from these rifts and seams sul- 
phurous and other vapors ascend. The ground is 
hot. The bluff is composed of burnt shales, show- 
ing tints from a cream color to a brilliant red. 
Water containing salt seeps from the base of the 
bluff. Shales with carbonaceous material, shales 
saturated with bitumen, and smoky looking shales 
surrounded the hot places. Near the hot places, 
heavy petroleum oils ooze through the shales. To 
the Eastward and Westward heavy and thick 
petroleum tars ascend through the cracks and 
seams and joints of the shale. Some of the seams 
of shales, containing a small proportion of bitumen, 
have hardened to such an extent that they resemble 
dark flint, and will cut glass. 


How Asphalt Lakes Are Formed. 


Lyell gives the following: “Captain Mallett 
quotes Guinillar as stating in his description of 
the Orinoco, that about sevently years ago a spot 
of land on the Western coast of Trinidad, near half- 
way between the capital and Indian village, sunk 
suddenly, and was immediately replaced by a small 
lake of pitch, to the great terror of the inhabi- 
tants.” A similar subsidence at an early period 
may probably have given rise to the great Pitch 
Lake of Trinidad, the cavity having become 
gradually filled with asphalt. There are a number 
of places in California near these red shales from 
which natural gas issues. Some are hot, showing 
that they are formed at a high temperature. The 
formation of the Island of Trinidad consists of 
clays, loose sands, shale, limestones, calcareus 
sandstone, indurated clays, porcelanites of brilliant 
red colors, with pitch deposits and lignite here 
and there. 

The only substances containing sufficient carbon 
and hydrogen for the formation of asphalt, and 
likely to be inclosed in the strata, are vegetable 
remains. They are particularly abundant at La 
Brea, where most of the asphaltic beds have been 
originally carbonaceous and lignite shales. Mineral 
springs abound throughout the island. In a series 
of loose sands, clay and shale, lies Pitch Lake, 
seemingly occupying 2 depression in the strata. 
To the Southwest of the lake the shore is made 
up of bold cliffs, the strata of which consists of 
indurated clays. They also present thick veins of 
porcelain jasper. Strata of loosely coherent sand- 
stone also abound, some of which are impregnated 
with bitumen. Rounded pebbles of pitch and 
porcelain jasper form a batch at the foot of the 
cliff. A species of coke is occasionally observed along 
the shore, with a porous structure and the prismatic 
form of the artificial product, but, of course, much 
denser on account of the large proportion of earth 
Near the lake is a red, yellowish substance, semi- 
baked, evidencing that a considerable degree of 
heat attended its formation. Part of the im- 


purities in the Trinidad asphalt consists of com- 
minuted red clays or shales, with some sand. 

It is evidently not adventitious at the surface, 
but must have been thoroughly incorporated and 
brought up from the depths with the bitumen, 
judging from the constant amount, dissemination, 
and character in all parts of the deposit. Water, 
containing all the mineral ingredients of strong 
thermal water, is found in the Trinidad asphalt. 
The presence of borates, iodides, and so many 
forms of sulphur compounds, and other character- 
istics, show that the water must be of the same 
origin as that of many thermal springs. This 
water, in all unaltered pitch, shows that the forma- 
tion of the pitch and water must have been simulta- 
neous, and can not be considered adventitious. 


Some Phenomena of Asphalt Formation. 


It would be impossible for water, in any ad- 
ventitious way, to become intimately mixed with 
the bitumen, so as to form practically an emulsion. 
Near the center of the lake is a body of. pitch 
softer, blacker and newer than that of the re- 
mainder of the lake. Gas constantly issues from 
the cracks in the bitumen. These phenomena 
show that asphalt is being distilled at the present 
time. The porcelanite and red shales must have 
been formed by heat created in the strata them- 
selves, as these shales are burned uniformly, in no 
place showing a greater degree of heat than in 
another. They are probably formed in the same 
manner as similar rocks in California. The de- 
pression in which Pitch Lake lies was probably 
made by the subsidence of the surface of the earth, 
caused by the heat contracting the underlying 
shale. There was no focus to this heat, no central 
point. If there was in the material next to the 
central point the evidence of heat would be great, 
gradually decreasing as you went from the focus; 
this is not shown. To illustrate, bricks of every 
different qualities are to be found in the same kiln, 
for as the fire is applied below the arches, the 
lower bricks in their immediate vicinity will be 
burnt to great hardness, or, perhaps, vitrified; 
those in the middle will be well burned; and those 
on the top will be too little burned. Even then the 
bricks the farthest from the fire would not have 
been burned to this extent, if it were not for the 
numerous flues left between the bricks in the con- 
struction of the kiln. The intense heat of a fur- 
nace is confined by a footwall of firebrick. Three 
feet of lava will confine the heat of the melted 
rock underneath. From the uniform burning of 
these shales, the heat must have originated in the 
shales themselves. A good, clean red heat is r-- 
quired for the burning of brick; it is fair to sup- 
pose that this temperature is required to produce 
red shales. 

(Continued next month.) 


The Barber Asphalt Co. had a small fire in its 
asphalt plant at Utica, N. Y., recently. 

The Ayres Asphalt Co. has started to do some 
asphalt paving at Pierre Marquette, Mich. 


The Barber Asphalt Co. recently received a con- 
tract for doing some paving at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

The Memphis Asphalt and Paving Co. has se- 
cured contracts to do some asphalt paving at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

It is said that liquid asphalt has been produced 
while boring for oil at Princeton, Ind., at a depth 
of a little more than 1,000 ft. 

What is claimed to be a superior quality of as- 
phalt has been discovered on the Cannonball River, 
South of Dickinson, North Dakota. 


The bursting of a kettle of boiling asphaltum at 
the refinery of Griffith & Balk, Los Angeles, Cal., 
started a fire in their plant recently, and did about 
$1,000.00 worth of damage. 


There is a report current originating in Los 
Angeles, Cal., that the Pacific Oil and Transporta- 
tion Co. has sold the Lisquoc asphalt mines in 
Santa Barbara County to an Eastern syndicate. 


President J. A. Woodson and Secretary D. B. 
Price, of the Arkansas Asphalt Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., made a trip out to their asphalt mines in 
Pike County recently and put a force of men to 
work digging out asphalt for some paving contracts 
they have on hand. 


The Interstate Construction Co. has been ham- 
pered somewhat in its paving work at Fort Wayne, 
Ind., by the recent destruction of their asphalt 
plant in Kentucky by fire, which cut off their 
source of supply. They seem to have things going 
again and are at work both in getting out asphalt 
and in laying pavements, 








Fertilizers. 




















Some Government Fertillzer Projects. 


Reports from Washington state that the United 
States Government is becoming interested in im- 
porting from Egypt a plant called berseem, to use 
it in fertilizing arid lands. In this connection 
they state that where land has had no rain for 
centuries a salty deposit gathers near the surface. 
The scientist knows exactly why this is so, but it 
is hardly worth while to explain. When these 
arid lands are covered with water the first result 
is the formation of a salty crust. This plays havoc 
with the intentions of the agriculturist. He tries 
to get rid of this salty deposit by deep tilling, but 
this will not always work. When the department 
determined that this salty crust was one of the 
important handicaps of the irrigation schemes, 
it undertook to find a plant which would neutralize 
these salty deposits. This was the quest of David 
G. Fairchild, and he reports that he found in 
berseem, the fodder and soiling plant of Egypt, 
Trifolium Alexandrinum, just the thing for a 
rotating crop for irrigated land. 

Berseem is described as the Egyptian clover, 
and is closely related to the American red clover. 
And this plant is confidently expected to be useful 
not only in eating the salts that gave trouble in 
Western arid lands, but also helps fertilize soil, 
as well as furnish a fodder for stock. The Gov- 
ernment is also conducting other experiments with 
the view of aiding fertility, among which are ex- 
periments conducted at Niagara Falls, with the 
hope of learning how to produce nitrates at a low 
cost, so that they can be sold for fertilizing pur- 
poses. The information contained in the Wash- 
ington reports along this line are as follows: 

“The plan is to burn air in electrically-heated 
cylinders and secure nitric acid, which may be 
‘fixed’ in various substances for commercial use. 
It is a long cry from the clover crop of the Lower 
Nile to the perfect scientific machines of the 
Niagara Water Power Co., yet the Government 
agricultural agents are watching both for the same 
purposes. They both affect the problems involved 
in enriching the rapidly thinning soils of America. 
The call is for cheap nitrates. The experimenters 
at Niagara say that they will be able to produce 
nitric acid fixed in some substance suitable for 
fertilization so that it can be sold for about half 
the commercial price of the day. If they succeed, 
and the whole power of the falls were used, enough 
would be produced for all the farms in America. 
The raw product is universal—air. 

“The chase for nitrates for fertilizing purposes 
is most fascinating. The most common method 
of enriching the soil is with manure. Equally 
well known is the use of rotating crops, where 
leguminous soiling plants are employed. In other 
words, plants are used that have long, slender 
roots, beaded with little nodules filled with 
nitrogenous matter. The leaves take this nitro- 
gen from the air and the roots leave it 
in the ground. This is very slow. The United 
States Government is constantly in search in the 
various agricultural districts of the globs to secure 
suitable leguminous plants (soiling plants) for 
suitable and profitable use in various districts. 
With these it is proposed to maintain the present 
standard of good soil, reclaim waste and barren 
lands and give new life to worn-out lands. The 
specialist in irrigation is now looking to Egypt, 
the fellahin, for great help. 

“This fertilizer is sought in the nitrate beds 
of South America, where, ages ago, tropical 
leguminous plants left nitrate deposits. The sur- 
faces have been scraped from guano isles, and that 
supply is fast disappearing. The phosphate beds 
of the South are yielding less and now the agri- 
cultural expert looks anxiously to the great ma- 
chines at Niagara, driven by the weight of the 
water in the inland seas, and hopes that within a 
few years they will turn out an inexhaustable 
supply of nitrates, at a comparatively low cost, 
for the farmers. 
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Slag as a Fertilizer. 


Under a separate head the possibilities of blast 
furnace slag is mentioned as being used 
as a fertilizer, but we append herewith, for the 
benefit of those interested in fertilizers a more 
extended comment by Edwin C. Echols, of the 
United States Geological Survey: 

The highly phosphatic slags produced by basic 
Bessemer converters are valuable fertilizers and 
are of great economic importance. In Germany, 
especially, large quantities are annually sold 
under the name of Thomas slag. In slags pro- 
duced by this process the content of phosphoric 
acid usually runs from 10 to about 25 per cent. 
The Scheibler modification of the process greatly 
increases the phosphoric acid content of the slags, 
but is practiced to only a very limited extent. 

The possible commercial value for agricultural 
uses of these high phosphorus slags produced by 
the Thomas-Gilchrist process was early recognized. 
At first, however, it was argued that in an un- 
treated condition they would be useless as fer- 
tilizers; that the phosphoric acid they contained 
was not directly available for plants, and that the 
ferrous oxide would probably prove positively 
injurious to vegetable life. Attempts were ac- 
cordingly made to dissolve out the phosphates of 
the slag and reprecipitate them. Fortunately this 
treatment was soon shown to be unnecessary, for 
field experiments with finely ground but otherwise 
untreated slags proved that they were excellent 
fertilizers. From this date onward the use of 
Thomas slag as a fertilizer has increased steadily, 
and it is now an important article of commerce. 
Regarding the chemical composition of these slags, 
facts of great economic importance were brought 
out by the work of Hilgenstock and later in- 
vestigators, and the efficiency of Thomas slags as 
fertilizing agents is now explained. In rock phos- 
phates the phosphoric Acid exists combined with 
lime as the tribasic lime phosphate (3Ca0O2P205). 
In the slags above mentioned, however, the com- 
bination existing is the tetrabasic lime phosphate 
(4Ca02P205). These two compounds differ greatly 
in the degree of their solubility in saline solu- 
tions, the tetrabasic phosphate being much more 
soluble than the tribasic. For this reason the 
phosphate slags are more efficient as fertilizers 
than the mineral phosphates. Jensch states that 
about 1% per cent. of the total phosphorus of slags 
is present in the form of phosphide of iron, which 
is changed into phosphate in the soil. 

Many types of crushers and mills have been 
experimented with in the pulverizing of Thomas 
slag. The ball mill, however, seems to be the 
only one capable of economically crushing this 
product to the fineness required—75 per cent. 
through a 100-mesh sieve. 

A process has recently been patented for pre- 
paring a useful fertilizer in a dry condition from 
waste sulphite cellulose liquors. These are evap- 
orated to a sirupy consistency and mixed with an 
equal quantity of Thomas meal. The mixture 
almost immediately becomes solid, and can be 
broken into small pieces. Nearly the whole of the 
phosphoric acid of this fertilizer is soluble in 
citrate solution, i. e., is in a condition suitable 
for utilization as a fertilizer; in fact, 98 per cent. 
of the phosphoric acid is citrate soluble, as against 
83 per cent. in the original Thomas meal. 

During the year 1901 about 1,000 tons of phos- 
phate slag produced in the United States were 
sold as fertilizer. This American material has 
been tested by the Maryland Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the report of the results being that 
slag phosphate gave a greater total yield than did 
any of the other insoluble phosphates. The yield 
of corn with slag phosphate was not quite so much 
as with bone meal, but the yield of wheat and of 
grass was greater. All yields were produced at 
less cost with slag phosphates than with bone 
meal. The slag used in these experiments was a 
commercial sample and contained 16.32 and 22.24 
per cent. Other commercial analysis of this fer- 
tilizer show phosphoric acid contents of 21.03 and 
22.24 per cent. A complete analysis of the slag 
from the Pottstown (Pa.) converters is given in 
the preceeding table of analysis. 

The slags produced in steel plants using the 
open-hearth process are less valuable as fertilizers 
than those produced by basic converters, as the 
former contain less valuable as fertilizers than 
those produced by basic converters, as the former 
contain less phosphoric acid and more silica and 
lime than do the basic Bessemer slags. A two-stage 
modification of the open-hearth process—the Ber- 
trand-Thiel process—gives slags higher in phos- 
phoric acid than ordinary open-hearth slags. It 
is even claimed by Thiel that the Bertrand-Thiel 
process produces a greater value of slag, if both 


quantity and phosphoric acid content be con- 
sidered, per ton of finish steel, than does the 
Thomas-Gilchrist process. 

The slags resulting from processes other thun 
those above noted are not sufficiently phosphatic 
for use as high-grade fertilizers. Elbers has, how- 
ever, called attention to the fact that highly 
calcareous blast-furnace slags might be profitably 
used as fertilizers in place of the other forms of 
lime (marl, shells, etc.) now used by farmers. In 
1901 a company was organized with the object of 
marketing for fertilizing purposes some of the 
calcareous slags from Birmingham (Ala.) district. 
Active operations were not commenced, however, 
before the close of the year. 


SIDE TALK. 


We have received from the American Cement 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., a book, entitled “The his- 
tory of the cement industry in the United States,” 
by Robert Lesley. We have in this work some 
authentic data and information surrounding the 
early development of the cement industry, not 
only in the United States, but in the inception of 
the industry in England. 


We have received a catalogue from the Wood 
Drill Works, 30-32 Dale Avenue, Paterson, N. J., 
for 1902, illustrating and describing the roc% 
drilling, mining and quarrying machinery manu- 
factured by this firm. Their specialties are rock 
drill and drill mountings which are nicely illus- 
trated in this book, which they will be pleased 
to send those interested on request. 


The Inter Ocean Stone Co, 509 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill., with a quarry at Lemont, IIl., advises 
us from Lemont that they desire to make cor- 
rection of a recent item in regard to the Browns- 
ville Stone Co., as there is no such company there 
as that, and the firm name is the Inter Ocean 
Stone Co. They also inform us that they have 
material for making the finest Portland cement in 
the world, and would be glad to hear from any 
one desiring to go into the cement business. 


The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co., manufac- 
turers of the well-known line of Carey’s magnesia, 
asbestos and asphalt materials, inform us that they 
have closed a contract of unusual interest. After 
considerable time spent in study and experiment 
on different kinds of material, they were awarded 
a contract to furnish their 85 per cent. carbonated 
magnesia covering for the power station of the 
Manhattan Railway Co., 74th and East River 
Streets, New York City, amounting to approxi- 
mately $25,000.00. As this is one of the largest 
contracts of this kind made in recent years, they 
naturally feel elated over the selection of their 
goods. 


The Explosives Manufacturing Co., 305 Robinscn 
Building, Elmira, N. Y.—Replying to your inquiry 
for information about Joveite, we inclose you one 
of our booklets, which will give you a very good 
idea of what this explosive is and how it is used. 
The descriptive pamphlet reads in part as follows: 
“Joveite is a rupturing explosive like the dynamites 
and nitroglycerine powders, and is made in differ- 
ent grades; but grade for grade it is more power- 
ful and efficient than dynamite, so that smaller 
charges by weight may be used. In form it is a 
granular, free running powder of about the con- 
sistency of coarse corn meal, and is supplied in 
bulk like black powder, or in sticks like dynamite, 
according to the wishes of the consumer. It is 
fired like dynamite, by means of blasting caps, 
detonators and electric primers.” 


We have received from the Contractors’ Supply 
Co., 1530 Monadnock Block, Chicago, IIl., a cata- 
logue illustrating the rock drills, air compressors, 
etc., manufactured by the McKiernan Drill Co., 
170 Broadway, New York City, and handled by 
the Contractors’ Supply Co. One of these cata- 
logues, not only illustrates the drills and ap- 
pliances, but gives important instruction and 
technical information in regard to the correct 
operation, also directions for ordering items for 
any broken parts, and this catalogue should be in 
the hands of every concern operating McKiernan 
drills. The other catalogue covers the air com- 
pressor subject in pretty much the same manner 
as the one just mentioned covers the subject of 
drills. The Contractors’ Supply Co. are among 
our advertisers, and will be glad to quote you 
prices on anything from a piece of drill to a full 
equipment, as well as furnish any information 
you may desire about equipping a quarry with 
compressors. 





Crade Prospects. 




















Dyer, Tenn., will construct waterworks. 

Des Moines, Iowa, will do some brick paving. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, will do some brick paving. 
St. Joseph, Mo., has ordered more brick paving. 
Mena, Ark., has voted $25,000.00 for waterworks. 
New Orleans, La., is to do some asphalt paving. 


Winnsboro, S. C., will construct an electric light 
plant 


Nashville, Tenn., is preparing to do some street 
paving. 

Harriman, Tenn., contemplates the construction 
of sewers. 


Fort Worth, Texas, is figuring on doing some 
street paving. 


Memphis, Tenn., 
asphalt pavings. 


is to spend $221,000.00 for 


Santa Rosa, Cal., is to have a Carnegie library 
to cost $20,000.00. 


Riverside, Cal., is to have a new court house, 
costing $115,000.00. 


Lake Charles, La., contemplates constructing a 
system of sewers. 


Sweet Springs, Mo., will build an electric light 
plant and waterworks. 


Burlington, Iowa, will let contracts October 6 
for some brick paving. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, will open contracts October 15 
for asphalt paving, ete. 


Robert J. Boone and others will build an electric 
light plant at Marianna, Ark. 


Newark, Ohio, will let contracts October 13 for 
brick paving, stone curbing, ete. 


Toledo, Ohio, has street improvement and sewer 
construction projects under way. 


W. T. Avera and others contemplate building an 
electric light plant at Pocahontas, Ark. 


J. S. Stearns is building a hotel at Ludington, 
Mich., out of cement, to cost $40,000.00. 


Wilkes Telephone Electric Co. has been organized 
to operate a telephone system at Washington, Ga. 


The plans of Thayer & Hanson, Seattle, Wash.., 
have been accepted for public buildings at Juneau, 
Alaska. 


The Consumers’ Light and Water Co. has been 
incorporated at Belzona, Miss., with a capital stock 
of $100,000.00. 


Summerland & Marcum, Bartow, Fla., are to 
build an electric light and refrigerator plant at 
Plant City, Fla. 


A new court house is to be built at St. Francis- 
ville, La., to cost $30,000.00 after plans of Andrew 
J .Bryan & Co., Jackson, Miss. 


George Kessler will erect a new exchange for the 
Keystone Telephone Co., Frankfort Ave, and Sum- 
merset Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Crescent Paving Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
awarded a paving contract at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
involving $27,000.00 in the work. 


J. O. O’Rourke & Co., Denver, Col., has been 
awarded a contract to erect a sea wall at Galveston, 
Texas, involving over $1,000,000.00. 


Architect Thos. Scully has drawn plans for a 
six-story building at Carondelet and Common 
Streets, New Orleans, La., to cost $150,000 00. 


Bids will be opened at St. Paul, Minn., December 
2 for interior stone and marble work, etc., in the 
new Capitol, the time having been extended from 
October 7 to this date. 


Messrs. Geo. F. Payne & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
have been awarded the contract to finish the 
capitol building at Harrisburg, Pa. The contract 
involves something like $3,500,000.00. 
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‘Tnformation Bureau 


FA Few of the Direct Inquiries Made to the 


Office of Rock Products During Cast Month. 


























If you do not see what you want in Rock 
Propucts, write us about it. 


300.—We wish to install machinery for grind- 
ing and bottling slate into paint. 


301.—We want pulverizers. 


302.—We want a good second-hand air com- 
pressor. 


303.—I am in the market for a complete outfit of 
brick machinery. 


304.—I want to know something about rock 
crushers. 


305.—I want wire rip saws to saw blue lime- 
stone, and information regarding same. 


306.—I want second-hand T rails, 12, 15 or 20 


pounds. 


307.—We are in the market for a small gas or 
gasoline engine. 


308.—We want two or three pneumatic tools for 
cutting marble. 


309.—I am in the market for vitrified tile, 6x9 or 
7x9 and 1 in. thick, for roofing to lay in cement. 


310.—We want to correspond with a firm that 
makes a centrifugal pump that will successfully 
pump gravel. 


311.—We are in the market for a dynamo for 
100 incandescent lights. 


312.—We want asphalt. 
313.—We are in the market for slate roofing. 


314.—“I mail you samples of marble from a ledge 
situated twelve miles from the Southern Pacific in 
Southeastern Arizona: The ledge is ten miles long, 
and in places over 1,000 ft. thick, with an incline 
from 45 degrees to vertical. There are great 
quantities and of various colors, especially the 
white, wuich varies from 50 to 500 ft. thick. 
There is a gentle decline of about 30 ft. to a mile 
from the ledge to the railroad, ten miles of the 
distance being over a smooth valley, which would 
require very little grade to open a railway spur 
to it. There are several springs on the property 
which will furnish sufficient water for operating a 
steam plant for quarrying and manufacturing. 
The altitude is about 4,000 ft., and the climate is 
comfortable every day of the year. The fuel is 
scarce, but can be secured from California or 
Texas coal fields. The railroad company inform 
me that they will do everything they can to assist 
the development of the property, and place the 
product on the market. There is also on the 
property a large ledge of black limestone, which 
simple tests show to be hydraulic, but it sets slowly 
under water. This, it seems to me, would prove 
valuable for cement manufacturing, and the out- 
look here, it would appear, will demand the pro- 
duction of cement somewhere in this territory in 
the future. Can you enlist capitalists in this en- 
terprise? If so, I will be glad to furnish larger 
samples and other information desired.” 

The samples submitted were a beautiful white, a 
white and yellow figured, a mottled white and 
black, and black marble with tracings of white. 
They all were nicely polished, showing that the 
material will polish well, and the writer, who was 
also the polisher, knows his business. 


315.—“In prospecting for other material, we 
have unearthed a deposit of what we think is a 
very fine fireclay. Having little knowledge of fire- 
clay, its value, the commercial demand for it, and 
whether the market will warrant opening a de- 
posit of this material in this part of the country 
(New Mexico), we would like to be referred to 
some competent authority on the subject, to whom 
we may submit samples, ip order to ascertain their 
commercial value.” 


316.—“‘I own and contol leases on about 1,200 
acres of mineral land in; New York, on which are 
fine fissure veins from 30 to 40 ft. wide, containing 
feldspar, quartz and mica of excellent quality, 
though the mica is sorhewhat clouded near the 
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surface. Being financially unable to develop this 
land and wishing to interest parties who are, I will 
be pleased to furnish samples to any one interested, 
and give full particulars in regard to the prop- 
erty.” 

317.—‘‘We will appreciate it if you or your read- 
ers will answer the following question: At what 
temperature does quartz calcine, and under what 
conditions? Is there a known process for soften- 
ing qua'tz rock?” 


318 —Would like to have some information in 
regard to the qualities of an artificial stone thiii 
has recently made its appearance, called litholite. 


319.—We want gravel screens. 


320.—We are in the market for builders’ ma- 
terial. 


T. Kelly, West Superior, Wis., has been granted 
a patent on artificial stone facing for buildings. 


The Howell Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa., 
say they are now figuring with several plaster 
works for air drills, and hope to be able to report 
large contracts in the plaster industry at an early 
date for Howell drills. As a testimonial along this 
line, they quote a letter from the Alabastine Co. 
(Ltd.), manufacturers of alabaster and calcined 
plaster, Paris, Ont., which reads as follows: “The 
machine has come to hand. Inclosed herewith, 
please find our check for $29.40 in payment of 
same. Kindly acknowledge receipt. We have tried 
the same, and it works nicely. Drilled a hole in 
twenty minutes that in the old way took the 
miners two hours.” 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY. 





BARGAINS in new and second-hand machinery. 
Address W, care Rock Propvucts. 





QUARRY AND CEMENT WORKS LOCOMO- 
TIVES.—We aim to keep on hand locomotives 
of several sizes; at present, have two completed 
and six more for quick delivery. For catalogue 
and description address H. K. PORTER COM- 
PANY, builders of light locomotives, Wood 
Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 








FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS. 





DOLOMITE AND LIMESTONE QUARRY of about 
ninety acres of unusual high grade; located in 
West Virginia near a railroad. Address B. B. B., 
care Rock PRODUCTs. 





HAVE you anything to sell that will probably in- 
terest a reader in Rock Propucts? Try a four 
or five-line advertisement for three issues—it 
will find a buyer. 





PROPERTY with a good vein of asphalt near the 
surface, located some distance from railroad, 
but railroad is being built. Address D. X., care 
Rock PRODUCTS. 





RESURRECT the dead capital in that machine 
you no longer need by inserting the advertise 
ment here. Quick returns at a small cost. 
Try it. 














Wanted and For Sale 


One insertion, 25c a line; Twoinsertions, 50c 
a line; Three consecutive insertions with no 
change in the composition, 56c a line. Count 
eight words to a line; add two lines fora head. 























BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





A GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—We de- 
sire the services of a party acquainted with the 
stone and lime business whv can invest some 
money and take a working interest in our Com- 
pany with headquarters in Chicago. Reference 
required. For particulars and terms, address 
aesiyge G. McGANN, 1290 Old Colony Build- 

ng, Chicago, or the Company. Address THE 
NATIONAL NEW PROCESS LIME Co., 
39-41 Cortland Street, New York. 


THE AMERICAN CHAIN CO., Zanesville, Ohio, 
manufacture “Special Dredge” quality chain, 
which gives unsurpassed satisfaction for quarry 
use. Prices reasonable. Can make quick ship- 
ments. 








WANTED—MACHINERY. 





The Kenry Martin Bick Machine 
AANUFAGTURING 60,2 
ROCK 


LANCASTER, PA, 
CRUSHERS. 
Fire-BRICK MACHINERY-Paving™ 


CEMENT MIXERS, 
ELEVATORS, 
WHEEL BARROWS, ETC. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 




















J. K. SHARPLESS, Treas. C. E. RANDALL, Sec’y. 





W. H. RHAWN, Prest. 


Catawissa Car and Foundry Co. 


CATAWISSA, PA., U. S. A. 





Car Wheels, garg Forgings, 
Flat Cars, Mine and Dump Cars, 
— sy 


AND ALMOST ANY ARTICLE OF COMMERCE 
OF WOOD OR IRON, CR BOTH. 


Orders Promptly Filled. 














Inquiries Solicited. 








PARTIES who want machinery, will hear some- 
thing to their advantage by sending list of exact 
requirements to R, care Rock Propucts. 








WANTED-—POSITION. 





A SMALL SUM invested in a consinsty-weeded de- 
scription of what you want right here will no 
doubt secure you numerous replies and find that 
desired position for you quickly. 





SANDSTONE BRICK MAN through several 
years’ experience here and abroad, thoroughly 
acquainted with all the up-to-date processes for 
the manufacture of sandstone or slag brick and 
qualified to fill position as manager or super- 
intendent, or to design, erect and start plants, is 
open for engagement; can furnish A1 references. 
Address SANDSTONE BRICK, care Rock 
PRODUCTS. 








FOR SALE-—PLANT. 


LET US SELL that plant for you. 
department for rates. 


Tell ’em you saw it in 








See head of 


ROCK PRODUCTS. 
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FOR STONE QUARRY MACHINERY 


> or LORD, BOWLER & CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 












STON E CUTTERS 





Use Nash’s Expeditious Measurer 


A book containing 200 pages of in- 
dexed tables,which show ata glance 
the cubic contents of any stone, ac- 
cording to its length, breadth and 
depth. 1902 edition, printed from 
new plates. Order of your book- 
seller or address the publisher. 


A. L. NASH, 
17 State St. NEW YORK 


AVOID ERRORS 








SAVE TIME 





waOdv'T AAVS 
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ite; 2nd edition recently published; 70 illustrations. 





FIGURING COST OF GRANITE WORK. 


The now universally adopted standard to determine the cost of working gran- 
Send $1 bill or P. O order (no 
checks) for book, or write for descriptive circular, to J. F. Brennan, Peterboro, N. H. 





FOR WATER, OIL AND GAS WELLS. 


Soundings for Bridge Piers, pros— 
pecting for I:wa Ore, testing Placer 
Ground, drilling Blast Holes for 
deep Railroad Cuts ahead of Steam 
Shovels, ete. Also contracts taken 
for drilling Wells for Railroads, 
Factories a-d City Water Works. 


KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., 


Box A. R. BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
































® CHARLES W. GOETZ LIME & CEMENT CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
e S TSY2 4uy YALA SEA 
Glenwood Lime, Banner VEGI 


Brand Louisville Cement, We , 
Portland Cements and ee St. Louis, Mo, 
Building Materials. NR 


THE 


OHIO COOPERAGE CO., 


Staves, Heading 
and Hoops. ... 





CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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WOOD FIBER PLASTER MACHINERY. 


Wood fiber plaster has come to stay. It is tough, elastic, 
a splendid deadener and non-conductor, and works well 
under the trowel and wooden tools. 

In the past two years many wall plaster concerns have 
installed fiber machinery and the demand for this wall 
covering is fast increasing. 

Put yourself in a position to supply the demand for this 
material and so you can ship it in mixed car loads with 
your other grades of wall plaster. 

We manufacture a machine for making wood fiber which 
is in all respects automatic, and sell the machine outright 
at a fair figure. We will also furnish you complete informa- 
tion for the manufacture of a perfect working and practical 
wood fiber plaster. Correspondence invited. 


WOOD FIBER MACHINERY CO0., Sanousky, onto: 
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Stucco Retarder. 








A stucco retarder absolutely uniform in strength. 
Strongest retarder made. Insures a slow and 
gradual set. Samples free for tests. Information 
concerning plaster formulas furnished. 


The Ohio Retarder Co., 


PORT CLINTON, OHIO. 
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DAY’S LIGHTNING PLASTER MIXER 


Owes Its World-Wide Popularity to the Following Points of Mert: 


Few working and wearing parts. 

Strength, durability and simplicity. 

Occupies very little floor space. 

Protected bearings, excluding all grit and dust. 

Rapid, thorough mixing with minimum power. _ wee : 

Can be equipped with hopper above and automatic weighing device un- 
der mixer. 


We'd like to tell you about our Lightning Hair and Fiber Picker, our superior 
Sand Driers, Revolving Screens, Grinders, Crushers, etc. Write for circular B. 


6% J.H. DAY CO., cincinnars. onto: 


New York Office, 76 Park Place. 




















Best Drill and 
Compressor Made, 


The McKiernan. 


% 


Be Sure and Get Our 
Prices and Guarantee 
Before Buying. ***« 


% 


Catalog 
Upon 
Application. 


CONTRACTORS’ 
SUPPLY C0,, 








1530 Monadnock Block, 3 ps illaaemaam a = ghee 


CHICAGO. 
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‘| COOPERAGE, 
| |Staves, Heading and Hoops 
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In straight and mixed 


carload lots for \¢ 


7 


i 


Lime, Salt and Cement. 
+ FILER DAN 

















‘ Shipments made from 
i Mills located in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wiscon- 
R sin, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
5 vania. << XK w © w WX 





We also Manvfacture all kinds of 


KEGS AND BARRELS 


FOR 


ROCK AND IRON 
PRODUCTS. 









































THE EDWIN BELL COMPANY, 


2 # w« ww PITTSBURGH, PA. 2 es ws w 
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NEW ALBANY STONE-WORKING MACHINERY. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 














Stone Planers, 
Wardwell Channelers, 
Screw Feed Gangs, 
Steam and Electric 
Traveling Cranes, 
Power Hoists, 

Derrick Irons, 

Wire Rip Saws, 
Derrick Turners, Etc. 
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: iil Tia fasten Circular Matter Furnished 
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THE NEW ALBANY DERRICK TURNER. Mills Erected Compiete, 
HANDLED BY ONE MAN WITH FULL LOAD Ready to Run- 
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THE NEW ALBANY MFG. CO., NEW ALBANY IND. 
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: : United States Gypsum Co. 
KNIGHT & JILLSON CO. General Offices, 184 LaSalle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











——-{NDIANAPOLIS, IND.———_— 








Manufacturers of 









































| WALL PLASTERS 
Vans 
W h I P; | | & Alabaster Cement Plaster. O. K. Cement Plaster. 
| Kes Big 4 Cement Plaster. Rock Cement Piaster. 
| gb 
roug! t ron ipe, | es Diamond Cement Plaster. Roman Cement Plaster. 
SSR Duncombe’s Cement Plaster. Red, White and Blue Cement 
*445 rire Flint Cement Plaster. Plaster. 
PD 
0 Valves, Fittings, Cocks, a6 Granite Cement Plaster. Waterloo Cement Plaster. 
- | Sesh Ivory Cement Plaster. Zenith Cement Plaster. 
FE i: ld 33 ‘l i oes Imperial Cement P‘aster. Baker Cement Plaster. 
tC., apwe oiler FOX K. & N. Cement Plaster. 
WH 
| Os 
RQ | 
Tubes, Steam Pumps, | | a 
pp 
r RR | 
Steam Hose, Belting | = 
| x2 Prepared WALL PLASTERS Sanded. 
P SRR 
+e ¢% 46 0 SSK 
and Packing a a Of Adamant Wall Plaster. Imperial Wail Plaster. 
— v Big 4 Wall Plaster. Rock Wall Plaster. 
Diamond Wall Plaster. Zenith Wall Plaster. 
Granite Wall Plaster. Baker Wall Plaster. 
Ivory Wall Plaster. 






































‘t H OFFICES' Ellicott Squa:e, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ft. Dooge, 

E S T I M A T E s F O R P I P I N G Ww O R K = ey York ct Shs Sasha, Neb : 480 Virginia St., Mijunntaen 

ae POEs ene + aon — ge a og  seoaen — = —— am 

% t ior, Wis.,; Hammond Sldg., Detroit, Mich.; Indianapolis, 

: FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. ¢ West Superior, Wis. Ham janapolis 
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For Drilling Salt, $ te, 
Fire-Clay, Gypsum, : ap- 
Stone, Lime, Etc. In 
fact, any rock thai :an 
be drilled with an 


AUGER DRILL. 











OVER 
2,000 
OF THESE 
HAND 
MACHINES 
NOW IN 
USE. 


and 
Prices. 


Catalogues 


2. 
sorcerer erererereeerererererreererwrreerewveetftee&4e 


HEAVY GEARED POST DRILL. 


2. 
es 






2. 
os 


A FEW COMPANIES USING OUR 
HAND AnD AIR DRILLS. 


RETSOF SALT COMPANY, Retsof, N. Y. 


AVERY ROCK SALT MINING COMPANY, 
Avery Island, La. 


THE GULF SALT CO., Morgan City, La. 


ANYBODY 


ROYAL SALT CO., Kanopolis, Kansas. 
MYLES SALT CO., New Orleans, La. 
KINGMAN SALT CO., Kingman, Kansas. 
ENGLISH PLASTER WORKS, 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
GENESEE STUCCO WORKS, 
Oakfield, N. Y. 
THE GRANITE WALL PLASTER CO., 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 
GRAND RAPIDS PLASTER CO., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
FORRESTER PLASTER COMPANY, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 
ALBERT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Hillsboro, N, B,, Canada. 








We Manufacture the 
Celebrated Black 
Diamond Safety 


SQUIBS. 











good satisfaction. 


have had some in use for ten years. 


your Air Dr ls, would say that we are now using twenty-six (26) of them and 
We find repairs very light, the drills giving 
We have experimented with a great many other drills and con- 
sider your drills the most satisfactory for our purpose. 

Yours truly, D. HYMAN, Gen’l Supt. 


READ MINE OFFICE RETSOF MINING COMPANY, READ 
THIS. MINERS OF Rock Satt. THIS. 
oJ ranton, Pa., Connell Building. 
nessa { T .w York, 115 Broadway. Retsor, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1901. charging. 
Howell Min jg Drill Co., Plymouth, Pa. 
Gentlemen: -Replying to your favor, asking what success we have had with 
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build up business. 


WHEN IT COMES TO THE 


CATALOGUE 


OF YOUR BUSINESS 


The printer should be selected with 
the same care as your surgeon, because 
a poorly printed catalogue is a business 
cripple in every sense of the word—you 
know that. 


With an ax or a butcher- knife could 
cut off your arm or your leg, and do it 
very quickly at that, and yet all are 
agreed that none but a carefully learned 
and long practiced surgeon should be 
trusted in any such an emergency. »* 


We make catalogues to 


INCORPORATED. 


Our services cost no 
more than the guacks of our craft are 
HHH em MU 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING CO. 


430-432 W. Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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